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THE NEW 


dobnson'sUniversal Cyclopedia 





The Only New Cyclopzedia Produced in 
America within the past twenty years. 


Two Millionaire Publishers and 
Thirty-six American Scholars and Educators have united 
to Produce a Better Cyclopedia than has 
Ever Before Been Published. 


More than $500,000.00 Ezspended in the Produc- 
tion of This Work. 


From Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
+ Washington, D. C., November 4, 1894. 


Dear Six: I have examined carefully the new edition of JonNson’s UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA, as far 
as issued, and find the work a material improvement on the old edition. A great merit of the Cyclopedia 
from the beginning has been that its articles were prepared by specialists, each in his own department. A 

can say very much more in a given space regarding his topic than a mere compiler can do; he knows 
how to get the essential points and the newest results in the fewest words. Hence I have found the Cyclo- 
peedia from the beginning to be one of the most useful of its class, more useful than some more voluminous 
Cyclopzedias. The new edition is a decided advance in cyclopedia making. A set of this work ought to be 
found in every schoolhouse, and the pupils ought to be taught how to use it. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WM. T. HARRIS, Commissioner. 


























A.J. JOHNSON COMPANY, Publishers, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HEN we plant a tree, we are doing 

what we can to make our planet a 
more wholesome and happier dwelling 
place for those who come after us, if not 
for ourselves. As you drop the seed, as 
you plant the sapling, your left hand 
hardly knows what your right hand is 
doing. But nature knows, and in time 
the power that sees and works in secret 
will reward you openly. You have been 
warned against hiding your talent in a 
napkin ; but if your talent takes the form 
of a maple-key or an acorn, and your 
napkin is a shred of the apron that covers 
‘*the lap of the earth,’’ you may hide it 
there unblamed ; and when you render in 
your account you will find that your de- 
posit has been drawing compound interest 
all the time.—O. W. Holmes. 





Tue following words, spoken by Dr. 
Stanley Hall, should be familiar to every 
earnest teacher in the land: ‘‘ The value 
of your teaching is not the information 
you have put into the mind, but the in- 
terest you have awakened. If the heart 
is trained, the rest grows out of it. In- 
terest the heart, the feelings, the emo- 
tions, for they are the fundamental facts. 
The mind is evolved out of heartiness. 
People do not have mind worth thinking 
of unless they have capacity for sensitive- 
ness. The characters of great men prove 
this. Whether in picture or in prose, we 
are always coming up against the great 
fact that it is enthusiasm that governs the 
world. We have not realized the educa- 
tional possibility of it. Of all things in 











the world, love is the most educable, the 
most plastic; it can entwine itself about 
the lowest and most indecent things in 
the world and spend its energies there, or 
climb the heavenly ladder, as Plato said, 
and identify itself with all that is most 
worthy, most precious, and most lovely.’”’ 





YEARS ago achild held a sea-shell to 
his ear as he sat on his mother's lap, and 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, what is that ?’’ And the 
mother answered : ‘‘ The shell once lay 
upon the sea beach, where the waves 
rocked it gently to and fro, and it listened 
to their song and learned it well, and even 
now away up here, it still murmurs with 
the ocean’s melody.’’ The child smiled 
and put the shell to his ear again, and yet 
again, and when weary with his other 
playthings, he returned to it, once more 
to listen to the music of the loud-resound- 
ing sea. Was what he thought and 
learned fantastical? I think not. But 
the more modern child, alive with the in- 
stinct for poetry and beauty, despite the 
unfavorable character of his intellectual 
atmosphere, puts the shell to his ear and 
is struck and awed by its faint yet mighty 
echo. Heruns to his mamma and says: 
‘*Mamma, what is that which I hear?’’ 
and the mother, with more knowledge 
than wisdom, replies: ‘‘ My child, your 
blood coursing through your veins and 
arteries from your little heart, as a result 
of its systole and diastole, sets the shell 
in vibration, and its vibrations are in 
turn communicated to the auditory nerve 
by a membrane called the tympanum and 
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three little bones—the hammer, anvil and 
stirrups—thence to the brain, where they 
are transmuted into consciousness.’’ And 
the child drops the shell. No wonder; 
he didn’t suppose that he heard any such 
thing as that, and kicks a chair and bites 
his baby sister, and is as naughty as a 
child can be when he asks for bread and 
is given astone. How different the at- 
mosphere of the Greek child, who heard 
in the thunder the voice of Zeus, and saw 
in the red lightning the evidence of his 
dread omnipotence— positive and negative 
electricity can never fill the places of the 
gods—who looked for a nymph in every 
fountain and a dryad in each wooded 
glade. Small wonder that he developed 
a taste for perfection in form and expres- 
sion, a talent for hearing and seeing, which 
the genius of a Phidias or a Sophocles 
alone could satisfy.—/opular Educator. 





Wuart Conqueror in any part of 
‘* Life’s broad field of battle,’’ could de- 
sire a more beautiful, a more noble, a 
more patriotic monument than a tree 
planted by the hands of pure and joyous 
children, as a memorial to his achieve- 
ments.—Lossing. 





Hail to the elm! the brave old elm! 
Our last lone forest tree, 

Whose limbs outstand the lightning brand, 
For a brave old elm is he.—Dodge. 





WHAT monuments do the trees, the 
monarchs of the vegetable world, become! 
They are more durable than marble it- 
self. Their grandeur will challenge the 
beholder when the coeval marble monu- 
ment at their base will lie in ruins, de- 
faced by age and crumbling in the dust. 





Summer or winter, day or night, 

The woods are ever a new delight ; 

They give us peace, and they makeus strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong ; 

So, living or dying, I'll take my ease 
Under the trees, under the trees.—S/oddard. 





Why is it that we so easily forget that 
the little things in life are what make it 
easy or hard? A few pleasant words, a 
warm hand-clasp, a cordial letter, are sim- 
ple things, but they are mighty in their 
influence on the lives of those about us, 
adding a ray of hope to many disconsolate 
hearts, giving a bit of courage to disap- 
pointed weary ones, and helping to make 
our own lives sweeter at the same time. 
Few people realize how much the little at- 
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tentions of every-day life mean to their 
associates in the home, the church, the 
business place. It is generally a lack of 
consideration which makes one forget the 
tiny pleasantries, but lack of consideration 
is really one form of selfishness, and self- 
ishness is not considered a desirable 
quality. Remember that the little things 
in life, either good or bad, count for more 
with those we love than we ever know, 
and we should be watchful of our actions 
aud our words. 





THE duty of getting good for ourselves 
is not less imperative than the duty of 
doing good to others. The pessimistic 
temper is a habit of looking at things in 
a low-spirited, discouraged, sombre mood, 
that clings like a chill to a damp body, 
because the mind refuses to put itself in 
touch with the cheerful things of to-day. 
The duty is to live at our best now, not 
to put off living to a more convenient 
season ; to bring the whole being into 
play, to keep the facuities bright with 
the oil of gladness—not when we get 
rich and set at ease, but now, when we 
are poor and struggling ; for the power of 
enjoyment is the easiest to slip away ; 
the relish is lost, like some subtle perfume 
that stands too long exposed. We must 
smell our roses before the canker worm 
gets near them ; we must pluck our fruits 
before decay creeps to the heart. We 
must live now—not next year nor fifty 
years hence. If we do not, who can say 
that we shall ever live here, or elsewhere, 
at our best ?— Christian Register. 





The maples bending o’er the gate, 
Their arch of leaves just tinted, 

The yellow warmth, the golden glow, 
Of coming autumn hinted.— Whittier. 





Never make a mistake, meet with/)a 
disappointment, loss of anytbing which 
you prized, or go through any sorrow, 
without causing it to bea source of iti- 
struction. ‘‘Who, passing through the 


| valley of Baca, make it a well.”’ 


| 
t 








\ 
The soul has caught a new idea of 
God’s love when it has not only been fe 
but rescued by him. The sheep has 
new conception of his shepherd’s car¢ 
when he has not merely been made “‘t 


lie down in green pastures,”’ but also has \. 


heard the voice of him who had left the 
ninety-and-nine in the wilderness, and 
gone after that which had wandered 
astray until he found it.—PAdllips Brooks. 
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“You must desire to improve your heart, 
and so become good. You must desire 
to improve your head, and so become 
well informed. But you must desire first 
to become good. That is the first and 
great end of life. That is what God sent 


you into the world for.—Charles Kingsley. 


WHAT DO WE PLANT? 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales ; 
The keel, the keelson, the beam and knee— 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the laths, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be— 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 

A thousand things that we daily see ; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 

We plant the shade from the hot sun free— 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
Henry Abbey. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 
Sound of gusty driving rain 
When we wake at midnight hour, 
Ice-tipped branches on the pane 
Beating music to the shower. 


_Crows that caw from steaming woods, 
Robins piping in the glades, 

Buds that from their winter hoods 
Peep and blush like pretty maids. 


Grateful odors of damp earth, 
Boist’rous glee of muddy rills, 
Shouting, brawling in their mirth, 

Down the bare flanks of the hills. 


Here and there a crocus’ head 
Thrusting up to dare the cold, 
While its sisters, warm in bed, 
Stir their coverlids of mould. 
Spring is coming ; Spring is near ; 
She is whispered in the air, 
Soon the blythe nymph will be here, 
Shaking blossoms from her hair. 


““Wuart dirty, dreadful, and disgusting 
stuff !’’ exclaims a man regarding that 
peculiarly unpleasant compound, the 
mud of the city streets. ‘‘ Hold, my 
friend,’’ says Ruskin. ‘‘ Not so dreadful 
after all. What are the elements of this 
mud? First, there is sand, but when its 
particles are crystallized according to the 
law of its nature, what is nicer than clean, 
white sand ? And when that which enters 
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into it is arranged according to a still 
higher law, we have the matchless opal. 
What else have we in this mud? Clay. 
And the materials of clay, when the par- 
ticles are arranged according to their 
higher laws, make the brilliant sapphire. 
What other ingredients enter into the 
London mud? Soot. And soot in its 
crystallized perfection forms the dia- 
mond. There is but one other—water. 
And water when distilled, according to 
the higher law of its nature, forms the 
dewdrop resting in exquisite perfection in 
the heart of the rose. And so in the 
muddy, lost soul of man is hidden the 
image of his Creator, and God will do 
His best to find His opals, His sapphires, 
His diamonds and dewdrops.”’ 


APRIL. 


Robins call robins in tops of trees ; 

Doves follow doves with scarlet feet ; 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 

Crowd green corners where highways 

[ meet. 

Violets stir and arbutus wakes, 

Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold ; 
Dandelion through the meadow makes 

A royal road, with seals of gold. 


Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 
Golden, snowy and red in vain ; 

Robins call robins through sad showers, 
The white dove’s feet are wet with rain. 


For April sobs, while these are so glad, 
April weeps while these are so gay— 
Weeps like a tired child who had, 
Playing with flowers, lost its way. 
FHlelen Hunt Jackson. 


Come up, April, through the valley, 

In your robes of beauty drest ; 
Come and wake your flowery children 

From their wintry beds of rest. 
Come and overblow them softly, 

With the sweet breath of the South ; 
Drop upon them, warm and loving. 

Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 

Phebe Cary. 

TEACHERS who have pursued the 
policy of excellence—through fault-find- 
ing—may well ponder a short extract 
from ‘‘ Record of a School,’’ being Miss 
E. P. Peabody’s account of A. Bronson 
Alcott’s Temple School in Boston: ‘* In- 
structors are not perhaps aware how much 
the art of composition is kept from being 
developed in children by petty criticism. 
Children have a great deal to contend 
with in. the attempt to express their 
thoughts. In the first place, they find it 
more difficult than better trained minds 
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do to preserve their thoughts in their 
memory. For the mechanical labor of 
holding the pen, of seeing the spelling, 
of pointing, and all such details, interfere 
with the purely mental effort; and when 
all this is mastered, and they express 
original thoughts, it is like putting forth 
a part of themselves; and they are in- 
tensely alive to its reception, in propor- 
tion to its real originality; and if it is 
misunderstood, or its garé criticised, they 
shrink more than they would at a rude 
physical touch, and will be very much 
tempted to suppress their own thoughts 
on another occasion, and only attempt the 
commonplaces for which they have heard 
expression.’’ 





LITTLE FIELD PREACHERS. 


Only the grasses, 
Blossoming grasses, 
Loading with beauty and incense the air ; 
Each little preacher 
An eloquent teacher 
Of the good God and his marvelous care. 


‘* Tf He so clothe us, 
If He so clothe us,”’ 
Softly they murmur in solemn accord, 
‘Shall not your Father 
Clothe you much rather, 
Child of His promises, heir of His Word ?”’ 


‘‘ If He so dress us, 
If He so dress us,’’ 
Lily and grasses in unison sing, 
‘*Why should you borrow 
Care for the morrow, 
Child of eternity, heir of the King ?’’ 


Dearest of teachers, 
Christ’s little preachers, 
Learning His wisdom I sit at His feet ; 
Never a sorrow 
Or care I will borrow, 
No anxious thought for my raiment and 
[meat. 
‘ He whose good pleasure 
Bids me seek treasure 
Laid up in Heaven, regardeth my need ; 
God for the raven 
Hath food and a haven, 
Surely His child He will shelter and feed. 
Ella G. Ives. 





Gop’s FLowers.—‘‘ The flowers got 
into a debate one morning as to which of 
them was the flower of God, and the rose 
said, ‘I am the flower of God, for I am 
the fairest and the most perfect in beauty 
and variety of form and delicacy of 
fragrance of all the flowers.’ And the 
crocus said, ‘No, you are not the flower 
of God. Why, I was blooming long be- 
fore you bloomed. I am the primitive 
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flower; I am the first one.’ And the lily- 
of-the-valley said, modestly, ‘I am small, 
but I am white; perhaps I am the flower 
of God.’ And the trailing arbutus said, 
‘Before any of you came forth I was 
blooming under the leaves and under the 
snow. Am I not the flower of God?’ 
But all the flowers cried out: ‘No, you 
are no flower at all; you are a come- 
outer.’ And then God’s wind, blowing 
on the garden, brought this message to 
them : ‘ Little flowers, do you not know 
that every flower that answers God’s 
sweet spring call, and comes out of the 
cold, dark earth, and lifts its head above 
the sod, and blooms forth, catching the 
sunlight from God and flinging it back to 
men, taking the sweet south wind from 
God and giving it back to others in sweet 
and blessed fragrance—do you not know 
they are all God’s flowers?’ All they 
that take this life of God, and, answering 
it, come forth from worldliness and dark- 
ness and selfishness, to give out light and 
fragrance and love, they are God’s flow- 
ers.’’—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 





I know, blue modest violets, 
Gleaming with dew at morn— 
I know the place you come from, 
And the way that you are born ! 
When God cuts holes in heaven, 
The holes the stars look through, 
He lets the scraps fall down to earth, 
The little scraps are you. 





WHEN we say a thing is beautiful, we 
mean to the eye. We borrow every use- 
ful adjective to describe the pleasure we 
derive from seeing. That of hearing is 
so slight we need no modifiers. Sig is 
the shrine at which we worship to-day. 
But there is one sense left for the future 
which, when fully realized and developed 
and wedded to the others, will yield the 
acme of cultured pleasure. When we 
have obeyed the command, ‘“ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear,’’ hearing 
and sight which are mental shall put 
down the other senses which are carnal, 
and thereby the fashion of our souls shall 
be made better. What is to cultivate this 
neglected sense of hearing again? Music. 
But it is a source of growing wonder- 
ment that in the face of the fact that 
music is rapidly spreading, entering 
home, school, and public place, it is not 
better understood. The capacities and 
peculiar adaptabilities of music for every 
condition of the human family have now 
been established. We must therefore 
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hasten to rescue the intellectually blind 
and deaf lovers of music till they can 
hear voices, though they fail to interpret 
what is expressed; and this is a teacher's 
work. The greatest need in the art 
culture of to-day is education in the art 
of listening to good music. 


A TRADITION OF ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 
—Like all familiar customs whose ori- 
gin is lost in antiquity, the wearing of 
orange blossoms at a wedding is ac- 
counted for in various ways. Among 
other stories is this legend from Spain: 

An African prince presented a Spanish 
king with a magnificent orange tree, 
whose creamy, waxy blossoms and won- 
derful fragrance excited the admiration 
of the whole court. Many begged in 
vain for a branch of the plant, but a for- 
eign ambassador was tormented by the 
desire to introduce so great a curiosity to 
his native land. He used every possible 
means, fair or foul, to accomplish his 
purpose, but all his efforts coming to 
naught, he gave upin despair. The fair 
daughter of the court gardener was loved 
by a young artisan, but lucked the wealth 
which the family considered necessary in 
a bride. One day, chancing to break off 
a spray of orange-blossoms, the gardener 
thoughtlessly gave it to his daughter. 
Seeing the coveted prize in the girl’s hair, 
the wily ambassador promptly offered her 
a sum sufficient for the desired dowry, 
provided she gave him the branch, and 
said nothing about it. Her marriage 
was soon celebrated, and on the way to 
the altar, in grateful remembrance of all 
her happiness, she secretly broke off an- 
other bit of the lucky tree to adorn her 
hair. Whether the court-gardener lost 
his head in consequence of the daughter's 
treachery, the legend does not state; but 
many lands now know the wonderful 
tree, and ever since that wedding-day 
orange-blossoms have been considered a 
fitting adornment for a bride. 


OLpEsT TREES.—The following is a 
list of ages known to have been reached 
by patriarchs of the respective kinds: 
Elm 300 years, ivy 335, maple 516, larch 
576, orange 630, cypress 800, olive 800, 
walnut goo, oriental plane 1000, lime 1100, 
spruce 1200, oak 1500, cedar 2000, and 
yew 3200. The way the ages of these 
trees have been ascertained leaves no 
doubt of its correctness. In some few 
cases the data have been furnished by 
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historical records and by traditions, but 
botanical archzeologists have a resource 
independent of either, and, when carefully 
used, infallible. Of all the forms of na- 
ture, trees alone disclose their ages can- 
didly and freely. In the stems of trees 
which have branches and trees with 
netted veins—in all exogens, as the bota- 
nist would say—the increase takes place 
by means of an annual deposit of wood, 
spread in an even layer upon the surface 
of the preceding one. In the earlier pe- 
riods of life, trees increase much faster 
than when adults—the oak, for instance, 
grows more rapidly between the twenti- 
eth and thirtieth years—and when old, 
the annual deposits considerably dimin- 
ish, so that the strata are thinner, and 
the rings proportionately closer. Some 
trees slacken in rate of growth at a very 
early. period of life; the layers of oak be- 
come thinner after 40, those of the elm 
after 50, those of the yew after 60.—Zng- 
lish ‘Notes and Quertes.’’ 


——— — 


SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


HERE isa bill pending in the State 
Legislature which looks to the estab- 
lishment of public libraries in all the 
school districts of the State. At first 
sight this may seem a piece of costly ex- 
travagance, but it is not, as the provisions 
of the bill clearly show. By the bill, a 
majority of the School Directors may, by 
their vote, levy a tax not exceeding one 
mill in any one year, to be collected with 
the school tax for this purpose. ‘Trustees 
shall be provided by the School Directors, 
who shall have general supervision of 
these libraries and present annual reports 
concerning them. Either the school 
houses may be utilized for the purpose or 
a special building may be erected. It is 
not likely the latter would be done, as the 
ordinary school houses could be made 
available for this purpose at very little 
expense. To open such libraries one day 
in the week would be sufficient in almost 
every district, unless perhaps in towns. 
It would not -be necessary to go into 
the purchase of books heavily either in 
the beginning or at any subsequent time. 
A moderate sum, judiciously expended, 
would furnish a very substantial nucleus. 
Books are very cheap at the present time 
and several hundred volumes of books of 
reference, standard histories and, perhaps, 
some approved fiction, would be ample in 
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most cases. Few persons have a proper 
idea of the value of a good cyclopzedia. 
It is a library within itself, and would 
quickly repay its cost in a school library. 
The bill does not allow the purchase of 
sectarian lilerature, but this is the only 
prohibition. 

Some of the School Boards in cities 
have approved the bill as being broad, 
comprehensive, elastic, and adapted to the 
needs of every school district in the State 
and that its adoption will do more for the 
promotion of general intelligence and 
morality than almost any law since the es- 
tablishment of free schools. The value of 
public libraries is generally admitted, and 
yet few actually know how exceedingly 
great that value really is. Such a bill 
will naturally encounter opposition, just 
as free schools themselves did, but in the 
end it will triumph just as surely as they 
did. Let but a beginning be made, and 
let it be seen what advantages the districts 
have which shall adopt it, and then all 
will hasten to set the ball in motion. 
The depression in all kinds of business 
still hangs over the land, but, as we have 
already said, a few hundred dollars would 
make a most satisfactory beginning, and 
once that has been done, we feel sure no 
backward step will ever be taken. It 
may also be possible to improve on the 
present bill, but meanwhile we would 
like to see the measure become a law, 
well satisfied that its weak points, if it 
has any, would soon be discovered and 
dropped, while its good ones would be re- 
tained as long as the free schools them- 
selves.—Lancaster New Era. 


PURE MINDS. 








| HAVE a seventh grade, and early in 
the year I was much annoyed to find 
that my boys were always ready to ex- 
change glances and winks when any word 
occurred in our lesson which would admit 
a double meaning, or when any school- 
room event could be impurely interpreted. 
I have even seen these glances flash from 
girls to boys and back again. I thought 
it over very carefully and decided upon 
my course. 

I kept the boys at noon. I told them 
what I kept them for. I told them how 


many times I had grown hot with shame 
and indignation upon some demonstration 
of their impure thoughts ; how it was an 
insult to me and to every girl in the 
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room ; how it degraded their own minds 
and encouraged them in being on the 
lookout for bad things; how they might 
keep their thoughts pure and good, if 
they would; and much more in the same 


earnest strain. ‘There were no nods and 
winks this time, I assure you, but only a 
sweet, serious silence. As I talked, I 
felt almost as though the right words 
were given to me, and as though I hada 
firmer hold upon those boys’ hearts than 
I had ever been able to gain otherwise. 

Since then I have seen scarcely a single 
manifestation of any impure thought, the 
only one I remember being checked by 
the glance of my eye before it really took 
form. One of the boys thanked me pri- 
vately a day or two after my talk, saying, 
‘“We needed it; I had been thinking 
about it myself, and was glad you said 
what you did.’’ 

These boys have shown me by repeated 
acts of kindness, by favors, by gifts— 
those various ways boys have of indicat- 
ing friendliness—that they did not lose 
respect for me because of my plain speak- 
ing. It goes a long way in crushing out 
impure thoughts, to check any expression 
of them outwardly. Shame to be known 
to have bad thoughts tends to shame to 
have them. If we have the skill to get 
the love of the children, we can mold 
them as we will. 

Boys like firmness of dealing, plainness 
of speech, openness, and generosity ; girls 
like to be tenderly handled, to have their 
gentleness and sweetness duly recognized, 
to de loved and to be told that they ave 
loved. 

I see the ‘‘long procession’’ of children 
I have known and loved in these many 
years of teaching. My rooms are full of 
their gifts ; the pen with which I write, 
the napkin-ring at the dinner-table, the 
arm-chair, the vases, and baskets, and 
pictures, the books and paper-cutters, 
handkerchiefs, fans, and sachets; my 
heart is full of the memories of their kind 
words of appreciation; my desk is full of 
their letters and pictures. 

Have we not some reward for our labors 
beyond the dollars and cents? Can it be 
that our own purity of thought shall not 
make some deep and lasting impression 
on those who respond so freely to our 
love, and listen so earnestly to our ad- 
vice? ‘*The word fitly spoken’’ is the 
teacher’s most potent instrument. 

The little joke, the gentle sarcasm, the 
ready apology, the constant sympathy, 
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and never-failing kindness, that a success- 
ful teacher makes use of every day, are as 
much her stock in trade as is her knowl- 
edge of fundamentals, or even of methods. 
—Public School Work. 


THE OUTLOOK.* 


BY SUPT. E. E. MACKEY. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: The Round Table is an organi- 
zation without constitution or by-laws, 
and without minutes. Its Outlook Com- 
mittee has had no official instructions as 
to its duties, and precedent but enhances 
the embarrassment of too great liberty. 

In one sense, every superintendent is 
an Outlook Committee, and there is no 
vocation in life that demands a wider 
view, a greater comprehension. Every 
event in history, every factor in society, 
every force in nature has its bearing on 
our work. We are in some degree con- 
cerned in everything that goes on in the 
world, and in this statement you may 
find the only justification and bond of 
unity in what we have gleaned here and 
there as material for this report. 

Dr. Harris characterizes the new edu- 
cation as intellectualism, as compared 
with the ‘“ Will Culture’”’ of the older 
methods, and points out the danger of an 
imperfect development as a result of the 
teaching of extremists in some of the new 
methods. ‘‘The reform of education 
that I recommend,’’ he says, ‘‘ will dis- 
criminate between the individual and 
social elements in education, and provide 
amply for the retention of both, so as to 
save the moral education of the old and 
add to it the individuality and self- 
activity of the new education.’’ 

In my own experience I have passed 
from the ideal of knowing to that of 
doing, and thence to that of fee/ing ; and 
now I think that the immediate aim of 
true education, to use the terms of an 
everyday psychology, is not intellect cul- 
ture, or will culture, though both of these 
demand the utmost attention; but first 
and fundamental to all is heart culture. 
Is not feeling the very matrix in which 
all mental activity obtains, or, to change 


* Report of Outlook Committee by Supt. E. 
E. Mackey, Butler, Pa., read at a meeting of the 
Round Table of Superintendents and Principals 
of Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny City, February 2d, 1895. 
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the figure, the very warp and woof of 
the fabric in which the destiny of life is 
woven? Is there better educational ad- 
vice, a better, truer, and more significant 
educational motto, than that which has 
come down through the ages from the 
tongue of divine inspiration, ‘‘ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.’’ ‘‘Keep!’’ How sig- 
nificant that word. We eep house not 
merely when we possess it, but when we 
set it in order, adorn it, and work for it. 
We keep garden not when we own it, but 
when we cultivate it. Keep thy héart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life. 

There are two educational factors much 
studied of late, designated by the appar- 
ently opposite titles of work and play. 
You have just heard the subject Manual 
Training presented by a master mind ; 
industrial education is one of the noted 
features of the schools of this city ; and 
in your Miss Siegmiller, form-study and 
drawing have the most eloquent advocate 
it has been my fortune to hear; it would 
be idle, if not presumptuous for me, there- 
fore, in this presence to enlarge upon any 
phase of what I have called work, but the 
subject of A/ay has, I think, had no place 
in the programme, and it has so much of 
promise in it that I feel justified in giving 
it more than a passing glance. Indeed, 
I think that in the light of recent research 
we are just beginning to realize the pro- 
found significance of the old saw, ‘‘ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.”’ 

Herbert Spencer says ‘‘ Capacity for 
play is capacity for gvreatness.’’ The 
biographies of distinguished men and the 
study of the most civilized people justify 
his conclusion whether we regard nations 
or individuals. Authorities on esthetics 
tell us that music, poetry, all the fine 
arts, have arisen from the A/ay instinct. 
In fact it is a question whether any one 
who has no play instinct, or in whom it 
has had no development, can by any 
means appreciate the best in literature, or 
art, or even religion. The Germans have 
evidently arrived at some very important 
conclusions in regard to the educational 
value of play. About three years ago 
they sent a body of educational experts 
to England to study the games and plays 
of the people, and now in the schools of 
Germany there are persons called play 
leaders, who are hired by the State to 
teach the boys and girls games, and lead 
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them in their plays. In our own schools 
it was a problem several years ago to 
teach the children to play. They had 
few if any games, and did not play with 
zest as we did in ourchildhood. Let any 
school man compare the English with the 
German in character, or in history, and 
he will see why the educational philoso- 
phers of Germary have advocated this 
measure and what will probably result 
from it. Wecannot take time to show 
the educational value of every or even 
any game. You have doubtless seen 
Prof. Johnson’s work in which he has 
classified about one thousand games and 
plays according to grades, or school age 
to which they are adapted, and has out- 
lined the mental and moral faculties and 
physiological functions that each play 
will tend to improve or to develop. It 
is evident from his data that there are 
games that have educational values for 
sense-perception, memory, imagination, 
judgment and reasoning, fully as great 
as those of some of the common English 
branches; while in the way of bodily 
skill, manual dexterity, general health, 
attention, patience, self-control, honor, 
generosity, espr7t de corps, and a host of 
virtues, there is nothing in the whole 
curriculum of the common school to com- 
pare with play. 

A writer in a recent number of one of 
the Reviews, asserts that the growing 
sentiment of college honor, manifested in 
students’ mass meetings against cheating 
in examinations, comes from the athletic 
field, and is developed in college games 
and athletic contests. More than one 
college professor has told me that their 
students are nobler in character, as well 
as brighter in mind, since athletic con- 
tests have been introduced. 

Preparations are well advanced to re- 
vive the Olympic Games, and to have 
great international athletic and literary 
contests on the very site in Greece where 
athletes, poets, tragedians, historians, 
won the garland of wild olive twenty-five 
or thirty centuries ago. What mighty 
influences on literature, art, politics, on 
every element of civilization, not of the 
Greeks alone, but of the world, not of 
that day only, but even of to-day, started 
from those games, when even time was 
reckoned in Olympiads. If history re- 
peats itself it will do so on a grander 
scale, and the Olympic contests of the 
future may have influence upon universal 
culture, international polity, and the 
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brotherhood of mankind, altogether be- 
yond the reach of the boldest imagination 
now. 

While to many it may seem an abuse 
of the play instinct that hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of people are out 
in the fields on Thanksgiving Day, watch- 
ing foot-ball games, to my mind this is 
but an attestation to its great importance 
as a factor in the life of to-day, and a 
promise of a better time to come when it 
will be the fashion for the masses not 
only to sit on ‘‘ bleachers,’’ or stand on 
coaches, shivering or blistering, yet 
wildly enthusiastic spectators of profes- 
sional or amateur base-ball or foot-ball 
games, but also for themselves to be eager 
and happy participants in better games, de- 
vised for the recreation and culture of the 
best qualities of head and heart. When 
that time comes when youth and adults 
of both sexes daily repair to public or 
private play-grounds for active participa- 
tion in the hygienic sport of the season, 
that distinctive carriage of person or cast 
of countenance that points out to the 
keen-eyed observer the school marm or 
pedagogue in every throng will disappear, 
many labor problems will be settled, 
many social and industrial evils will die 
away, men and women everywhere will 
be brighter, healthier, happier, and in 
the midst of the ‘‘jubilations of rejuvena- 
tion,’’ we shall enter into the springtime 
of eternal youth. 

There is another old maxim that is find- 
ing a new realization in the conduct of the 
men of to-day, as it has not hitherto, and 
that is, ‘‘ Two heads are better than one.’’ 
Almost everywhere people are forming lit- 
tle clubs for the study of some specific sub- 


ject. ‘‘ Browning clubs,’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare 
clubs,’’ ‘‘Manxman clubs,’ ‘ Trilby 
clubs,’’ ‘‘ Russian History clubs,’’ ‘‘ Pres- 


ent Problem clubs,’’ clubs to study civics 
or economics. Then, too, there is an in- 
creasing list of influential societies reach- 
ing into many communities under leader- 
ship of trained experts, not only for the 
study of great questions, but to devise and 
carry out civil, social and industrial 
reforms, as the Civil Service Reform 
Clubs, Society for Advancement of Polit- 
ical Science, University Extension Soci- 
ety, and a host of others. 

It was once customary for men to pur- 
sue studies alone, and there was no small 
degree of selfishness and jealousy on the 
part of students lest their knowledge or ig- 
norance might be revealed. The character 
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of the clubs we have mentioned, and their 
rapid growth are unique evidences of a 
tendency toward a higher socialism, while 
the result of this intense interest, wide- 
spread study, friendly comparison of 
views, dissemination of principles, and 
communication of ideals, must mightily 
advance the cause of culture and of good 
governinent. 

Further, these great problems are being 
studied in a more scientific way. We 
certainly can have no little confidence 
in the results obtained from such experi- 
ments as the Hull House of Chicago and 
the College Settlements of New York and 
other cities. The people are reading and 
studying such books as Kidd’s Social 
Evolution, Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth, Ward's Psychic Factors of Civil- 
ization. Even the favorite modern nov- 
els are those with a mission to uplift so- 
ciety. There isa rapidly growing interest 
in nationalism, and the ideals of altruism 
are gaining in power in the minds of men. 
All of this gives hope of better days to 
come. 

On the other hand, it is true that the 
relation of capital and labor has been rap- 
idly becoming more hostile ; that insanity 
has increased to a frightful extent; that 
the number of murders in 1894 is fifty per 
cent. more than in 1893; that there has 
been an enormous increase in crime of 
almost every description; and that brib- 
ery, corruption, and grossimmorality have 
been revealed in high places as never be- 
fore in the history of this nation. Pov- 
erty, underpaid labor, and intemperance, 
with the hosts of evils and the inexpres- 
sible misery that come from them, stare 
us in the face on every hand. Avarice, 
lust, and license are organized and are 
using the whole machinery of govern- 
ment for their own selfish aggrandize- 
ment. And yet, will not this very excess 
of iniquity stimulate the moral factors 
of the nation to awake and assert their 
power? Are not the municipal reforms 
of New York and Chicago but precursors 
of a greater national reform? Are we not 
even now near the crisis when good citi- 
zens will no longer submit to the tyranny 
of monopoly or dishonor; when majori- 
ties shall forget the interest of self, to 
make sacrifices for the good of the race; 
when governments will protect the rights 
of the poor and the weak, or perish from 
the face of the earth ? 

The wide-spread interest in the life of 
Napoleon is a unique feature in the 
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literary world of to-day, and may have 
marked influence on the national, as well 
as individual spirit, now or in the time of 
the next generation. I regard the study 
of the life of Napoleon one of the greatest 
pedagogical studies of the day, in some 
lines even more suggestive than the 
‘*Evolution of Dodd,’’ ‘‘Leonard and 
Gertrude,’’ or ‘‘ Emile.”’ 

The experiments in the psychological 
laboratories at Harvard, Clark, and else- 
where, the result of the study of fatigue, 
reaction-times, attention, interest, imita- 
tion, pain, pleasure, emotion; the origin 
of notions of space, time, and number; 
the bearing of one judgment upon another 
as ‘‘ Time seems short when things look 
gay,’’ and especially the principles of 
pedagogy so established, are as nearly 
infallible as anything we can find in edu- 
cational doctrine. We are coming to 
such a clear understanding of the rela- 
tion of expression to impression that the 
art of teaching will be almost revolution- 
ized. 

I have spoken at several previous meet- 
ings of the Round Table of the work of 
the Department of Child Study. I need 
only add that its students are gathering 
great stores of facts from which may be 
derived the true principles of education, 
while the study itself is a blessing and an 
inspiration to every one who engages 
in it. 

The syllabi on Anger, Dolls, Crying 
and Laughing, Children’s Playthings, 
issued by Dr. Stanley Hall, afford a fas- 
cinating and profitable study for any 
teacher, and I wish to commend them to 
every earnest teacher in this audience 
with the hope that he or she will get the 
syllabi and carry out the researches sug- 
gested. The Divine Teacher took a little 
child and set him in the midst of His 
disciples when inculcating one of His 
greatest truths: so too, I think, we can 
come to the heavenly kingdom by no 
nearer, perhaps by no other road than 
through the gate way of childhood. 

As Outlook Committee, I must men- 
tion the important measures for the wel- 
fare of our schools now pending in the 
Legislature of our State. We have been 
greatly favored with beneficent legisla- 
tion, and have reason to expect steady 
progress on that line. An examination 
of the last Annual State Report shows 
that the free text-book law has met with 
almost unanimous approval in the school 
districts of the State. It is with diffh- 
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culty that we refrain from enlarging upon 
the desirable features of a school census, 
compulsory attendance, libraries, manual 
training, longer school term, school 
architecture, and especially the $200,000 
annual appropriation for high schools, 
and the establishment of township high 
schools. 

The National Educational Association 
some years ago adopted the wisest meas- 
ure of its history in appointing and pay- 
ing the expenses of a committee for 
specific investigation. The report of the 
Committee of Ten is still the leaven of 
the educational doctrine of to-day, and 
we are eagerly awaiting the report of the 
Committee of Fifteen on Correlation of 
Studies, Organization of School Systems 
and Training of Teachers, and the report 
of the Committee on Course of Study for 
Primary Schools. 

Within the last two years there has 
been what might almost be called a 
national awakening on the subject of 
sanitation. Our own State has vastly in- 
creased the powers of local Boards of 
Health. Boston has taken the lead in 
employing fifty regular physicians to 
make daily inspections of the public 
schools. The report of their work ought 
to lead to like action on part of every 
school board. The school authorities 
have done away with the use of slates and 
pencils in allthe schools. They say they 
are not neat, and that the degree and kind 
of muscle exercise the pupil acquires is a 
hindrance to the acquisition of good pen- 
manship. 

The gains by the Liberals in the recent 
elections in London mean increased ap- 
propriations and increased efficiency for 
the free schools of the city, that have long 
suffered at the hands of what they term 
their ‘‘stingy step-mother.’’ The night 
schools of London have been changed 
from elementary schools to continuation 
schools. They offer courses in book- 
keeping, shorthand, French, German, 
Latin, science, algebra, geometry, dress- 
making, wood-carving, and other sub- 
jects. The managers advertise exten- 
sively, offer prizes, certificates, and put 
forth every effort to gain students. The 
results have far exceeded all expectations, 
and are full of suggestion for those inter- 
ested in the night schools in this country. 

We have time merely to mention 
the educational prospects of New York 
City as a result of the Dr. Parkhurst 
movement, the repressive measures in 
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France as a result of recent political 
changes, and the measures for suppres- 
sion of six universities of Italy to 
strengthen the financial resources of the 
remaining eleven. The arguments on this 
last topic have some bearing on the ques- 
tion of the future of the small colleges in 


, this country. 


As Outlook Committee it is our de- 
lightful privilege to skirt along the 
ragged edge of the future and see whether 
there is not something new under the sun. 
Who has not an ardent (?) desire to fol- 
low Dewar in search of the absolute zero, 
and wrestle with problems of heat and mo- 
tion from the standpoint of —46t° F. 
What a pleasure to invade the mysterious 
realm of the fourth dimension in space, or 
to examine with Lord Rayleigh the prob- 
lem of the new element in the atmosphere, 
or to delve into the reports of the Society 
of Psychical Research, to give local habi- 
tation and a name to mysterious powers 
and beings that were not dreamed of in 
our philosophies. Do not the latest in- 
vestigations in hypnotism, telepathy, and 
suggestion promise results that will be 
even more valuable in pedagogics than 
they have been in therapeutics? What 
slrall be the outcome of clear view of the 
dynamics of mind? 

With what interest we might turn to 
those skeletons that have recentiy been 
found in the pleistocene strata of Java, to 
see whether at last, the ‘‘ missing link ”’ 
has been found, whether we are really to 
insert the classic cognomen, Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus, in the list of our ances- 
tors, and to find in the East Indies the 
original birth-place of the race, and 
therewith find new light for the study of 
the migration of races and the ascent of 
man. . 

We cannot but look forward with in- 
tense interest for the result of the special 
investigation on Variation and Experi- 


| mental Evolution now so actively pursued 
| by the members of the Society of Natural- 


ists, as manifested by papers read at their 
recent meeting in Baltimore. Their mode 
of experimentation, as well as the prin- 
ciples derived, give most valuable sug- 
gestion to every teacher who is grappling 
with the problem of the relation of 
environment and of hereditary tendencies 
to development. 

Why not spend some time in speculat- 
ing over problems in economics, agricul- 
ture, and politics, that will arise when 
Berthelot and other French chemists 
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have completed their discoveries, and we 
are served with beef-steak, mutton chops, 
butter and bread, corn and _ potatoes, 
direct from great manufactories, without 
the intervention of seed time and harvest, 
dairy or stock farm? Surely this will be 
the consummation of the humane ten- 
dency of the age, and there will no longer 
be any necessity to destroy any form of 
life to support ourown. What will be 
the land question, what the law of prop- 
erty, when Langley, Maxim, Lilienthal, 
and others have solved the problem of 
aerial navigation, or to come nearer 
home, what effect on the roads in Penn- 
sylvania will follow the general use of 
bicycles and electric carriages? 

But I must forbear. Present problems 
are too numerous and too fascinating, 
present duties too urgent, to permit us to 
gaze long into the future. Most marked 
of all the characteristics of the age is that 
of unrest. Noone seems satisfied with 
anything. The attention of the school 
man is being constantly challenged from 
every side, but he cannot study long on 
any theme. There is no other profes- 


sion, I think, where there isso much that 
makes for dissipation of energy and 
against concentration and continuity of 


effort. 

The voyage of the educational ship 
which we are to captain is not from mid- 
ocean to a definite haven, but from the 
home harbor out to the unknown sea. 
We set sail from the City of Man-Soul, 
and journey towards the infinite beyond; 
we begin with the now and pass on to the 
eternal hereafter; we start at the centre of 
a sphere and travel on all its constantly 
diverging radii towards an unknown and 
unknowable circumference. The lookout 
on a vessel that plies the ocean knows 
whither he is going, and as he nears 
the journey’s end he stands with eager 
eye watching for the first landmark of 
the destined harbor; but the lookout on 
the ship Education does not know its 
destination, can see no distant harbor, 
save perhaps the shadowy outlines of a 
city not made with hands. With ear 
unstopped he must listen to the song of 
many a siren, and with open eye must 
see her in her beauty beckon him to no 
unhallowed land in the fair realm of 
science, literature, or art, and yet with 
greater resolution than that of Jason he 
must bind himself to the masthead of 
duties, perhaps drudgeries, near at hand. 
For him there is no coveted prize of the 
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Golden Fleece, no shrine in the temple 
of the heroes of the fatherland. It is his 
to steer the ship on an uncharted sea, 
true to the points of the compass within 
him, and when the years have passed, 
and the helm falls from the nerveless hand 
of age, thrice happy he who knows that 
the pilot from the other shore has come 
aboard. 


— _ — 


HOW TO TREAT FORESTS. 


DR. ROTHROCK WOULD DO WITH 
WOODLAND. 


WHAT 


RECENT newspaper article says: 

‘*T hear the Forestry Commissioner, 
J. T. Rothrock, has four thousand acres 
of woodland and proposes to cut it off. Is 
not that strange conduct for one in his 
position ?’”’ To this implied question Dr. 
Rothrock answers in Forest Leaves : 

‘* Well, the Forestry Commissioner is 
not so greatly blessed as to possess four 
thousand acres of timber land, or of any 
other kind of land, so that the statement 
falls under its own weight. But to test 
the principle involved, let us suppose he 
had. What would hedowithit? To be 
perfectly frank, he would cut off every 
stick that was past maturity and on the 
decline. He would do this to prevent 
criminal waste of what should accomplish 
some useful purpose, and allow younger 
coming trees room for growth, and nour- 
ishment to feed upon. This statement 
brings out the essential fact that the 
whole, avowed purpose of forestry is to 
produce timber for use and have the land 
produce more. 

‘* A continuous succession of forest can 
just as well be had on ground which is 
good for nothing else as to have one crop 
which came through the grace of bount- 
eous natare, and then to havea thicket of 
worthless underbrush, which vengeful 
nature inflictsasa penalty for neglecting to 
plant something better, and then protect 
it from the annual forest fires, which, 
unchecked, blacken at a stretch miles and 
miles of our rougher hillsides. 

‘* Nothing has so retarded the forestry 
cause in Pennsylvania as the idea that the 
woodman must forever and eternally ‘spare 
that tree,’ and every other tree. Itis not 
against any legitimate or proper use of our 
timber that protest is entered, but against 
its reckless waste that we inveigh. To 
point this statement, it may be remarked 
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that the civilization of the next quarter of 
acentury will find some means of prévent- 
ing the slovenly lumbering methods which 
take a butt cut from a tree, or possibly 
several cuts, but allow a whole labyrinth 
of branches and tops to remain on the 
ground to rot or furnish fuel for forest 
fires. The reformation may come, indeed 
most likely will come, by increasing scar- 
city of wood, which will enforce that 
economy which the whole civilized world, 
except ourselves, has learned to respect. 
However, come it will, and before the 
heads now silver-gray are turned to white, 
we will be living under the new forestry 
dispensation, when men, wasting nothing, 
will cut what is ready to be removed, and 
then busy themselves with restorative 
measures.”’ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REFORM. 


_ public attention is now being 
| largely directed to the reorganization 
of the department of police in New York, 
there are numbers of intelligent citizens 
who are pressing upon the Legislature 
measures for the reorganization of the 
public school systems of New York and 
Brooklyn. This movement is of interest 
to the country at iarge, for if under such 
complex and perplexing conditions as 
prevail in these two great cities a satisfac- 
tory system of school administration can 
be devised, their experience may produce 
good results in other large cities in which 
administrative conditions are unsatis- 
factory. 

Despite the enormous sums spent upon 
them, and despite the fact that a large 
proportion of the teachers are intelligent 
and earnest, the public schools of New 
York and Brooklyn are notoriously de- 
ficient. Their accommodations are in- 
adequate and badly distributed; the sani- 
tary conditions, except in a few of the 
newest buildings, are bad; no proper pro- 
vision is made for play-grounds and for 
physical exercise, and modern improve- 
ments in text-books and methods of 
teaching are, as a rule, stoutly resisted. 
It is not often that defects such as these 
can be directly traced to administrative 
faults, but both in New York and Brook- 
lyn thiscan be done. The superintendents 
have too little direct authority and power 
over the educational work, and a vicious 
system of ward trustees in New York and 
of local committees in Brooklyn provides 





a resting-place for jobs of all sorts, polit- 
ical and personal, and effectually blocks 
all large plans for improvement initiated 
by the central body. 

‘After prolonged study a committee of 
experts, selected by the Committee of 
Seventy in New York and an advisory 
commission appointed by Mayor Schieren 
in Brooklyn, have drawn bills that are 


now before the Legislature, providing. 


for an escape from the present evils, and 
the substitution of a simple, direct and 
responsible school administration for the 
roundabout aud cumbrous scheme that 
accident and political chicanery have 
united to bring into existence. Both bills 
are in harmony on questions of principle, 
and may be supported on common 
grounds, while they differ in detail to 
accord with the local conditions and needs 
in each case. Both bills provide for a 
complete separation of the business from 
the educational administration of the 
schools. The latter is to devolve upon 
trained and responsible superintendents of 
schools, who will then be free to impress 
their individuality upon the work of the 
teachers in the way that has made the 
schools of Indianapolis, Omaha, Denver 
and Cleveland both efficient and famous. 
For the business administration the 
New York bill makes provision for a 
Superintendent of Buildings, who is to be 
subordinate to the Board of Education. 
The Brooklyn bill, following the well- 
known Cleveland plan, gives this officer 
larger powers and makes him a Commis- 
sioner of Education, co-ordinate with the 
Board of Education. In Brooklyn he is 
to be appointed by the Mayor, and is a 
city official. In New York he is to be 
elected by the Board of Education. 
Every intelligent legislator ought to 
see at once that these bills make possible 
great reforms in the schools. The local 
trustees disappear, with all their ill- 
smelling baggage of jobbery and obscur- 
antism. The schools are to be set free 
from the petty politicians and placed in a 
position where they can develop rapidly. 
Brooklyn is fortunate in having at the 
head of her school system three superin- 
tendents who are eminently fit for the 
place. One of the first duties of the New 
York Board of Education will be to find 
men of similar capacity and character. 
Opposition to these reforms is not 
likely to be serious, at least while public 
opinion remains as much aroused on the 
subject of municipal reform as it is at 
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present. It is true that Assemblyman 
Bell, of New York, has introduced an 
antagonistic bill, but its crudities are so 
apparent that it need not be seriously 
considered. It not only proposes to re- 
tain the local trustees, but calls for a paid 
Board of Education—an absolute innova- 
tion in America—to consist of five mem- 
bers, who are to receive an annual salary 
of $8,000 for a term of ten years. No 
better or swifter method of putting the 
school system into politics could possibly 
be devised.— Harper's Weekly. 


PLANT STUDY. 
BY RHODA LEE. 


O know plant life we must begin with 

a thorough study of the seeds and 
buds. During the month of April and 
the early part of May we shall have 
abundant opportunity for so doing. Itis 
quite possible with a class of forty or fifty 
to allow every child to observe daily the 
progress of growth. While the class is 
engaged with some seat-work, allow six 
or eight at a time to go to the table or 
window and examine with you the seeds 


or branches that you may be studying. 
A couple of pocket microscopes will, of 
course, aid in the work, and increase the 


Tell nothing that the children 
Let that 


interest. 
can find out for themselves. 
rule be unalterable. 

The study of the structure of roots may 
begin with the observation of the develop- 
ment of the tiny rootlets of the seeds. 
Sweet peas, morning glory, flax, wheat, 
oats, etc., raised on netting touching the 
water in a glass can be studied and ob- 
served very satisfactorily. When the de- 
velopment of the root has been seen and 
the use of the root-hairs understood, we 
may study the formation of the fleshy 
roots in which the nourishment is stored. 
Stems may be studied in a like manner. 
First, their development from the seeds; 
second, their use as supporting the leaves, 
then acting likewise as conveyors of 
nourishment between the roots and leaves. 
Cross sections of plant stems should be 
made and examined carefully ; also sec- 
tions of the tree stems or branches, show- 
ing bark, wood and pith. The leaves and 
their uses may be studied in connection 
with the stems. Later in the season we 
shall be able to study them with greater 
advantage, being able to learn something 
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of their form, arrangement on the stem, 
and position in regard to the buds, etc. 

As to the buds, ask the children to 
bring you small branches of lilac, cherry, 
apple or plum, and place them in luke- 
warm water near the stove or register. 
Cut a little off the end of the branch 
under water occasionally, and change the 
water frequently. In the course of a few 
days the buds will begin to swell and 
bloom out wonderfully. A few chestnut 
buds placed in water and treated in the 
same way, will burst into leaves in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 

Formal lessons at stated times are not 
necessary to nature study. It can be done 
in the odd minutes, and it is more than 
likely to be carried on at home even 
more than at school. Encourage the 
children to prepare seed glasses at home, 
and develop the buds in the house. Ask 
them to report observations to you and 
the class. Have written accounts and 
drawings when possible. Be careful to 
avoid giving anything of the nature of a 
task in connection with the work. We 
might remind ourselves that the first pur- 
pose of nature study is not to give a per- 
fect knowledge of plants and animals. 
The first object is to create as deep an 
interest as possible in the work of nature. 
—Canada Educational Journal. 


—_— > 


CARRY HOPE IN YOUR FACE. 


BY EMMA T. GRAVES. 
‘6 APRING is surely coming,’’ sang the 
chick-a-dee, ‘‘Just look at the 
willow.”’ 

The air was cold, and the snow still 
lingered on the ground; but the big wil- 
low that grew beside the brook was 
growing golden; each tiny twig was a 
pale yellow, as if it was reflecting the 
golden summer sunshine instead of look- 
ing at bare branches and snow-covered 
fields. 

‘‘Spring is surely coming,’’ sang the 
brook gaily. ‘‘Oh, how good it is to 
think the long, cold winter is nearly over. 
Soon I shall hear the robin’s song, and 
the violets will open their blue eyes.’’ 

The brook made so much noise in its 
gladness that the old wild-apple tree 
opened one eye to see what it was all about. 

‘*Spring is surely coming,’’ called out 
the brook. 

‘* Spring indeed !’’ exclaimed the apple- 
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tree, in a tone of disgust. ‘‘ Look at all 
this snow on the ground. What do you 
mean by making all this fuss, and waking 
me up, in the middle of winter ?’’ 

‘*But spring is surely coming,’’ per- 
sisted the brook, ‘‘ Look at the willow.’’ 

‘*If you had any sense,’’ retorted the 
apple tree, still more crossly, as the wind 
rattled its bare branches, ‘‘ You would 
not be so quick to jump at a conclusion. 
The willow does not know anything 
about it; just you wait until the birds 
get here, and the grass is coming up, 
then you will have some reason for say- 
ing that spring is coming. You don’t 
catch me opening my buds until I have 
good proof that spring has come.’’ And 
the apple tree went back to its disturbed 
nap. 

The little brook did not know what to 
think at first; it had been so happy in 
the thought that spring was coming. 
Could it be that the cross old apple tree 
was right, and that the willow did not 
know anything about it? It was very 
true that the willow was the only one 
who seemed to think spring was coming ; 
all the rest of the trees were still fast 
asleep; and, as the apple tree said, there 
was the snow still on the ground. 

Just then the little brook heard the tall 
pine tree speaking, and it stopped its own 
sad murmur to listen, for the tall pine 
tree had lived a great many years, and 
seen a great many things, and it was very 
wise. And this is what the pine tree was 
saying : 

‘*Don’t let go of your faith in the wil- 
low, little brook. You are always safe in 
trusting the willow. I have seen many 
winters go, and spring come, and I al- 
Ways get my first news that spring is 
coming from the willow. The apple tree 
shuts its eyes to all around it, and never 
believes in spring until it gets here. But 
the willow carries springtime in its heart. 
it watches for the first thrill of life within 
it, and then it joyously flashes out the 
glad message to us all,.on its golden lips. 
It is a great thing to carry the joy of your 
hope in your face, so others can share it 
with you. Spring always comes first to 
those who are looking for it most earn- 
estly. We can always find the kind of 
thing we are looking for. The apple tree 
looks at the snow about it, and sees the 
winter. The willow, out of the warmth 
of its hopeful heart, looks forward and 
sees the spring, and then shares the 
brightness with all around.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, thank you, dear pine tree,’’ re- 
plied the brook. ‘‘I shall never forget 
the lesson you have taught me. AA little 
faith in a happy future is more than much 
knowledge of a gloomy present.”’ 

And so the little brook went on sing- 
ing, that all might hear the good news: 
‘‘Spring is surely coming. Look at the 
willow. And the willow knows, for the 
willow carries the springtime in its 
heart.’’—Public School Journal. 


————_ + ~~» — 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





BOUT forty years ago a system of 
{[\ township libraries was inaugurated in 
Indiana that laid the foundation for much 
of the literary culture throughout the 
state. Books were scarce in those days. 
In many houses a few school books, the 
family Bible, a hymn-book and perhaps a 
half-dozen other volumes which chance 
happened to throw together, were all the 
reading matter in reach of the children. 
Some houses were entirely destitute of 
books of every kind. Newpapers were as 
scarce as books, and magazines were sel- 
dom if ever taken by country people at all. 
There were boys in every neighborhood 
who hungered and thirsted for knowledge. 
The old township libraries were a boon to 
them. The books were taken out and 
taken home and read with a relish un- 
known to young people of to-day. 

We remember many of those books 
and recall their appearance as well as 
their contents. Few of these were fiction, 
for fiction was not considered the proper 
thing for young people forty years ago. 
The preachers denounced novel-reading 
as one of the direful sins of the age. In 
this old library we had plenty of solid 
reading and some poetry. We had Gib- 
bon’s Rome, Macaulay’s and Hume’s 
England, Sparks’ American Biographies, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Shakespeare’s dramatic 
writings. We had nothing from Dickens, 
Scott or Thackeray. In memory we can 
see how the books looked, bound in calf, 
with the words ‘Indiana Township 
Library ’’ embossed on the back in a circle. 


No doubt thousands of men derived 
their first acquirements in literature from 
reading the books of the old township 
libraries, many who have since arisen to 
distinction in the pulpit, at the bar, on 
the bench. But the old township libraries 
The books were carried 
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away by careless or dishonest people. 
No doubt many of them are in Kansas or 
Nebraska or other regions of the cyclone 
belt. They were not well taken care of, 
and many suffered from the rough usage 
of the younger members of the pioneer 
families who did not hold a book as a 
sacred thing. The librarians were paid 
no salaries and after a while lost all re- 
cord of the whereabouts of the books, and 
they were scattered to the winds. One or 
two volumes of a set would disappear, 
which rendered the others valueless. 
What a pity the system had not been 
maintained! A library is a school within 
itself. Toa young man or woman it is 
the means of acquiring a liberal education 
without the aid of a professor. The 
money spent by the state in maintaining 
universities would do far more good if ex- 
pended in putting a good library in every 
township and requiring the trustees to 
see that the books were properly cared for 
and promptly returned.—/eru Republican. 


-_——_——— 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS.* 
TEACHERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 


ANY say, ‘‘ As is the teacher, so is 
N the school.’’ Dr. Osterburg says, 
‘“The teacher is the school.’’ The his- 
tory of the great teachers of men shows 
that this statement is true. In any case, 
the real teacher is the soul of the school, 
giving life to all the surroundings, and 
doing wonders under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

This proposed township high school 
will be a school of a peculiar kind, and 
will require teachers with special qualifi- 
cations. 

First, this high school is to have, for 
the most part, a close relation to the 
ungraded country schools. It is to con- 
tinue their work, perhaps in some cases 
supply their deficiencies or correct their 
mistakes. But above all, it is to hold 
out inducements to add two or three 
years to the school life of their pupils. 
Though the individual ungraded schools 
of a township or county are often doing 
better educational work than mary are 
disposed to give them credit for, they 
* Read at Allegheny City, Feb. Ist, 1895, by 
*Rev. Geo. L. Hamm, Principal North Braddock 
High School, before Superintendents’ and Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table of Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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differ largely in their spirit and aims. 
The high school must use all its power to 
bring up these individual schools. It 
ought to be the friendly, though un- 
official guardian of them all. Besides, 
there must be a sympathy between the 
high schools and the other schools, in 
order to encourage pupils to enter the 
high school. Especially will this be 
necessary during the first three or four 
years after it has been established. To 
fit the teacher for this relation to the un- 
graded schools, experience in teaching in 
them will be of great value. 

Again, the high school ought not to be 
merely the completion of the common 
school system. It must have some rela- 
tion to the higher institutions of learning. 
Its course of study ought to be laid out 
with due regard to them. For though 
the great majority of its pupils will never 
enter college or university, the few who 
will do so ought not to be neglected. 
Yet, however favorable the course of 
study may be, it will depend largely on 
the teacher of the high school whether 
few or many of its pupils go from it to 
college. Prof. Knight says in the His- 
tory of Higher Education in Ohio: ‘‘ The 
number of those seeking college educa- 
tion depends chiefly upon the personal 
influence of the high school teacher.’’ 
He arrives at his conclusion after a 
thorough investigation of the secondary 
schools of Ohio. The teacher then who 
has real faith in the value of higher edu- 
cation will bring to the world many a 
powerful man from these rural high 
schools. He will also do much to hasten 
the completion of a system of education 
extending, without a break, from the 
kindergarten through the university, and 
free to any child of the State. If it is 
just for the nation to educate the few to 
direct its arms in war, why not equally 
just to educate a larger number to guide 
its thought in peace and war? 

Again, these schools will be _ local 
centres of educational influence, and their 
teachers will be expected to be leaders 
not only in educational interests, but in 
all matters pertaining to the good of the 
community. The work required of them 
in the school will be very great. The 
course of study must contain quite a 
number of subjects, some of them elective, 
to meet the varied wants of the different 
communities. Yet let this course be 
fixed by law, and no one be employed to 
take charge of any school unless he has 
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the qualifications necessary to teach all 
the subjects required. If it is not so, the 
course of study will be twisted to suit the 
attainments of the would-be teacher. 
The School Board may be persuaded, in 
some instances, that natural philosophy 
or geometry, or even algebra, is unneces- 
sary in a high school. The result will 
be schools of all grades. Yes, let the 
law fix a minimum course, but just as 
clearly let it require of every teacher 
the qualificaiions for the entire course. 

It is not easy to see how one teacher 
could do the work of a high school worthy 
of the name. Two teachers could do it 
if the school does not contain too many 
departments or electivestudies. But they 
must work hard, very hard. Would it 
not be better to have fewer schools and 
have them of a higher grade? Several 
townships could combine and form a 
school with an adequate teaching force. 

Again, the teacher will probably have 
his greatest difficulty on account of the 
way most people look at the aims and 
ends of education in general and of high 
school work in particular. Many seem to 
think the chief aim of the high school is 
to train teachers for the schools, or more 
particularly to prepare pupils to pass ex- 
aminations for teachers’ certificates, or to 
prepare book-keepers, type-writers, sten- 
ographers, or telegraph operators. The 
teacher in the high school must be a firm 
believer in the doctrine that the true end 
of the public school is to produce a well- 
developed and disciplined man or woman. 
He must believe in and teach the value 
of disciplinary study. He will not be in 
the school long until he has to explain 
how Latin and algebra are to help John or 
Mary on in life, and he will have a diffi- 
cult task, especially if John is inclined to 
be lazy, and Mary likes country parties 
or sleigh riding. ‘heir fathers and moth- 
ers, grandfathers and grandmothers never 
pursued such studies, and they managed 
to live some way—and so it goes. Some- 
times the teacher may be the only one in 
the community who can understand the 
value of these studies, and he must be- 
lieve in them with all his heart or he will 
yield to the local current of public opinion. 

In view of all these things, can the re- 
quirements as to qualifications of teachers 
be too great? Remember, the teacher is 
the soul of the school. 

Only one or two things can be men- 
tioned as safeguards in securing these 
teachers. While legislation cannot do 
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all to procure good teachers, it can make 
requirements which will be helpful. It 
would appear first, that the teachers who 
have charge of these schools should be 
required to have a full college course in 
some reliable college. This is reasonable. 
It would place them in close relation to 
those higher schools to which they ought 
to direct their most promising pupils. It 
would be almost necessary on account of 
their varied and pressing work. It would 
give them power of untold value in gain- 
ing and maintaining the desired influence 
of their school in the community. For 
nothing will do more to bring a school 
into contempt than for its teachers to 
assume attainments which they do not 
possess. True culture will help the 
teacher to win the confidence of his 
pupils, and this in the end will be the 
surest way of securing the full support of 
the community. It will give him the 
power to make the school course the be- 
ginning of a life of higher thought for his 
pupils. But a small percentage of them 
will ever attend any other school. Per- 
haps a single year in the high school is all 
that they will have. How desirable then 
that they come in contact, in that year, 
with a mature and cultured mind. Yet 
by no means is it claimed that there is no 
true learning outside of the college, or 
that every one who has had college train- 
ing possesses the largest culture. But 
the noble mind is made more noble by 
discipline. 

In requiring this we are but following 
the example of others. The teachers in 
the high schools of Sweden are all uni- 
versity men, and the principal must have 
done all the work necessary to secure to 
himself the degree of Ph. D., except pub- 
lish a work on some scientific subject. 
Other countries of Europe have more or 
less strict requirements in the same line. 

In the second place, it seems that the 
teacher should have professional training, 
at least a year in exclusively professional 
training. To refer to Sweden again as to 
the way her high school teachers get the 
professional training, it is given in the 
three largest high schools of the country. 
Those seeking training are university 
men, and are called candidates. Each 
candidate is assigned to some teacher of 
a high school as his tutor. He is present 
while his tutor is teaching in the high 
school, takes notes, discusses points with 
his tutor, or with his fellow candidates. 
Sometimes he teaches his tutor’s class in 
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his presence from a plan prepared before- 
hand, and sometimes without such a plan, 
and sometimes before his principal and 
fellow candidates. When one subject is 
finished, he is given another subject 
which he wishes to teach, and another 
tutor. The students and tutors have 
frequent round-table discussions. The 
theoretical part consist of lectures de- 
livered by some university professor ap- 
pointed by the government. At the end 
of the year the candidate receives a state- 
ment or certificate indicating his pro- 
ficiency in teaching each of the branches, 
and signed by his different tutors and the 
principal of the school. This, in brief, is 
the system of Sweden set forth by Dr. 
Osterburg at the International Congress 
of Education held in Chicago in 1893. 

This system seems an admirable one, 
and would be very suggestive in forming 
a plan for the professional training of our 
high school teachers. At present several 
years’ experience might be made an equiv- 
alent for the professional training, but it 
should not so continue. 


>_> 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL FUTURE. 





OPEFUL prophecies of the future of 
American music have not been want 

ing among our own lovers of the young- 
est of the arts; but foreigners, especially 
those standing high in the profession, 
have been extremely chary of according 
Americans reasonable grounds for their 


faith. Recognition of the possibilities of 
America in a musical way by one like 
Antonin Dvorak amply compensates 
much disparagement. Dr. Dvorak, the 
distinguished Bohemian composer and 
teacher, now Director of the National 
Conservatory of Music of America, New 
York, contributes to Harper's Magazine 
for February a paper on ‘‘ Music in Amer- 
ica,’’ in which there is something that 
may be food for thought. 

The two American traits which most im- 
press him are patriotism and capacity for 
enthusiasm, and he sees in these national 
traits ‘‘the best promise for music in 
America.’’ He says that his opinion in 
this respect is shared by the Director of 
the new Conservatory in Berlin, who, 
from his experience with American stu- 
dents of music, has predicted that America 
would, within twenty or thirty years, be- 
come the first musical country. But Dr. 
Dvorak has an apposite remark to make 
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in this connection, which is that only when 
Americans in general begin to take as 
lively an interest in art as they now take 
in more material matters, will the arts 
come into theirown. All things consid- 
ered, he marvels that so little has been 
done by us for music, and regrets that our 
National and State governments have 
offered art such meager encouragement. 

Dr. Dvorak believes that the music of 
America will soon become more national 
in its character, notwithstanding our 
greatly mixed population. In elaboration 
of this idea, he makes the following orig- 
inal observations : 

‘“‘A while ago I suggested that inspira- 
tion for truly national music might be 
derived from the negro melodies or Indian 
chants. I was led to take this view partly 
by the fact that the so-called plantation 
songs are indeed the most striking and 
appealing melodies that have yet been 
found on this side of the water, but largely 
by the observation that this seems to be 
recognized, though often unconsciously, 
by most Americans. All races have their 
distinctively national songs, which they 
at once recognize as their own, even if 
they have never heard them before. 
When a Tsech, a Pole or a Magyar in 
this country suddenly hears one of his 
folk-songs or dances, no matter if it is for 
the first time in his life, his eye lights up 
at once, and his heart within him re- 
sponds, and claims that music as his 
own. So it is with those of Teutonic or 
Celtic blood, or any other men, indeed, 
whose first lullaby mayhap was a song 
wrung from the heart of the people. 

‘It is a proper question to ask, what 
songs, then, belong to the American and 
appeal more strongly to him than any 
others? What melody could stop him on 
the street if he were in a strange land and 
make the home feeling well up within 
him, no matter how hardened he might 
be or how wretchedly the tune were 
played? Their number, to be sure, seems 
to be limited. The most potent as well 
as the most beautiful among them, ac- 
cording to my estimation, are certain of 
the so-called plantation melodies and 
slave songs, all of which are distinguished 
by unusual and subtle harmonies, the 
like of which I have found in no other 
songs but those of old Scotland and Ire- 
land. The point has been urged that 
many of these touching songs, like those 
of Foster, have not been composed by the 
negroes themselves, but are the work of 
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white men, while others did not originate 
on the plantation, but were imported 
from Africa. It seems to me that this 
matters but little. One might as well 
condemn the Hungarian Rhapsody be- 
cause Liszt could not speak Hungarian. 
The important thing is that the inspira- 
tion for such music should come from the 
right source, and that the music itself 
should be a true expression of the people’s 
real feelings. To read the right meaning 
the composer need not necessarily be of 
the same blood, though that, of course, 
makes it easier for him. Schubert was a 
thorough German, but when he wrote 
Hungarian music, as in the second move- 
ment of the C-Major Symphony, or in 
some of his piano pieces, like the Hun- 
garian Divertissement, he struck the true 
Magyar note, to which all Magyar hearts, 
and with them our own, must forever re- 
spond. This is not a four de force, but 
only an instance of how much can be 
comprehended by one who is a sympa- 
thetic genius. 

The white composers who wrote the 
touching negro songs which dimmed 
Thackeray’s spectacles so that he ex- 
claimed, ‘Behold, a vagabond with a 
corked face and a banjo sings a little 
song, strikes a wild note, which sets the 
whole heart thrilling with happy pity !’ 
had a similarly sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the deep pathos of slave life. If, 
as I have been informed they were, these 
songs were adopted by the negroes on the 
plantations, they thus became true negro 
songs. Whether the original songs which 
must have inspired the composers came 
from Africa or originated on the planta- 
tions matters as little as whether Shake- 
speare invented his own plots or borrowed 
them from others. The thing to rejoice 
over is that such lovely songs exist and 
are sung at the present day. I, for one, 
am delighted by them. Just soit matters 
little whether the inspiration for the com- 
ing folk-songs of America is derived from 
the negro melodies, the songs of the Cre- 
oles, the red man’s chant, or the plaintive 
ditties of the homesick German or Nor- 
wegian. Undoubtedly the germs for the 
best of music lie hidden among all the 
races that are commingled in this great 
country. The music of the people is like 
a rare and lovely flower growing amidst 
encroaching weeds. ‘Thousands pass it, 
while others trample it under foot, and 
thus the chances are that it will perish 
before it is seen by the one discriminating 
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spirit who will prize it above all else. 
The fact that no one has as yet arisen to 
make the most of it does not prove that 
nothing is there.’’ 





HER METHOD. 





YOUNG teacher who has had great 

success with a class of ‘‘ragamuffins’’ 
in the worst quarters of a large city, was 
asked at a school teachers’ meeting to 
tell something of the method by which 
she had transformed the lawless street 
urchins into respectable little citizens in 
sO Many cases. 

‘*T haven’t any method, really,’’ said 
the young woman, modestly. ‘It is 
only that I try to make the boys like me 
and I say ‘ Don’t’ just as seldom as I pos- 
sibly can in my work with them. They 
had learned to lie, steal, and fight, but 
truth, honesty, and courtesy were un- 
known terms. So I began by telling 
them a story every morning about some 
boy who had done a brave, honest, or 
kind thing, and held him up for their 
admiration. And after a while I asked 
them to save up good things they had 
seen or done to tell at these morning 
talks. Their eagerness about it and their 
pride when I was pleased with their 
little incidents, showed me they were be- 
ing helped. 

There was just one boy who seemed to 
me hopeless. He was apparently indif- 
ferent to everything ; sat for weeks, dur- 
ing the morning talks, with a stolid ex- 
pression on his face, and never contri- 
buted anything to the conversation. 

‘*T had begun to be really discouraged 
about him, when one morning he raised 
his hand as soon as it was time to begin. 

‘* Well, Jim, what is it you have to tell 
us,’ I asked encouragingly. 

‘**Man’s hat blew off as I was comin’ 
to school. I ran and picked it up for 
him,’ he jerked out, in evident embarrass- 
ment at finding all eyes fastened on him. 

‘“* And what did the man say?’ I 
asked hoping that a ‘Thank you,’ had 
rewarded his first attempt in the right di- 
rection. 

‘** You young scamp, you’d have made 
off with that if I hadn’t kept my eye on 
you!’ said the boy in the same jerky 
fashion. 

‘**And what did you do then?’ I 
asked in fear and trembling. 

‘***Didn’t do nothin’, but just come 
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along to school,’ said the boy soberly. 
‘I reckoned he didn’t know no better; 
prob’ly he hadn’t had no teachin’ as I’ve 
got,’ and he lapsed into silence with an 
air of perfect satisfaction. 

‘*T think he had a pretty severe rebuff, 
but he has told a great many pleasant 
things since that day, so you see he was 
not disheartened. 

‘** Some people would say, I know, that 
I ought to tell them how bad stealing 
and lying and fighting are; and yet as 
long as they will listen to me while I say 
‘Do be honest, do be truthful, do be kind,’ 
I shall not keep the other things before 
their minds.”’ 

The young teacher sat down as mod- 
estly as she had risen. It was unani- 
mously voted that whatever might be 
said for other methods, hers—which she 
did not even call a method—had com- 
mended itself.— Youth's Companion, 
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WOMEN AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY GRACE H. DODGE. 


HE education of children, with all 
that this involves, is surely the work 
of women. More and more the founda- 
tions of education, the primary efforts in 
schools, are being understood by women 
as belonging to their interests. Not only 
those relating to their own children, but 
to others, especially those who are under 
public school drill. A true mother should 
be a citizen mother, interested in the city 
and country because children live and 
grow in them. She should know about 
the sanitary conditions, because these af- 
fect the homes; must see that the streets 
are clean, as the children walk and play 
in them; must desire truth and honesty 
in officials, because they come in touch 
with childhood’s interests. Above all 
else, the mother will care for the schools, 
how they are conducted, how built, how 
situated — not only the special school 
where her children go or have been, but 
in schools, in education. ‘True motherhood 
is not selfish, but broad. The very word 
is the glory of womanhood, and many 
women are ‘‘ mothers’’ who have no other 
reason for so being than that childhood 
means so much to them, and they are so 
impressed with its responsibility. 
Froebel has taught anew what child- 
hood, child-nature, child-study, represent. 
Schools have taken on a deeper signifi- 
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cance because the realization is becoming 
more and more vivid that what the 
schools are zow, so will be the homes and 
nation of the future. Women’s place as 
teachers in schools has never been dis- 
puted, and we see everywhere five-sixths 
of the teachers in primary and grammar 
school systems women. There the lar- 
gest percentage of the children are below 
ten years of age—the age that in homes 
both sons and daughters are left to the 
training care of the mothers. Why in 
the past has there been a question that 
woman’s influence and place should not 
be officially recognized in school systems? 
Why in this country are there so few wo- 
men on school boards, either as trustees 
or commissioners? Why are there, at 
this present time, no women on the 
boards of New York and Brooklyn? 
Various answers could be given, but no 
one can now say that women should not 
be represented, when the above-named 
boards oversee and control over 5000 wo- 
men teachers and 300,000 children! Wo- 
men serve everywhere on the school 
boards of Great Britain, and three at least 
sit on the great School Board of London. 
Only two weeks ago Miss Davenport Hill 
was elected to represent the city of Lon- 
don itself, and had gooo majority, though 
her opposing candidate was a prominent 
duke. In France the influence of women 
has been felt in national educational com- 
missions, and the same is true of other 
countries. No one who has studied the 
grand work of the women in Western 
States, known such women as Mrs. 
Flower of Chicago, Miss Hallowell of 
Philadelphia, Miss Pingree of Boston, but 
would wish that in every city at least six 
such women could care for the public- 
school interests of the children. 

The experience of the women every- 
where is the same, and if they could talk 
out, most interesting inner histories could 
be written of the great educational sys- 
tems of this and other countries. 

School systems mean infinite detail; 
women are accustomed to consider detail, 
and are anxious to investigate and study 
small matters, realizing their importance 
upon great. Women have been trained 
as housekeepers ; there is much house- 
keeping in connection with school-work. 
Women’s perceptions and intuitions are 
apt to be keener than men’s, and these 
qualities are needed where children are 
concerned. Women have more leisure 
than men during school hours, and there- 
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fore can visit thoroughly, and can have 
time for conferences and discussions with 
principals, teachers, and parents. 

Women, being constantly in touch with 
childhood, can better map out courses of 
study, and select school-books upon their 
merits. 

It has been said that women lacked 
business ability, and therefore could not 
serve upon an executive body. Surely 
in this day of business successes by women 
no one can bring up the argument that 
they are not equal to the responsibility in 
school boards. 

The women’s clubs and civic organiza- 
tions are training hundreds in citizen’s 
rights and responsibilities, and the time 
is coming when every woman will feel 
her responsiblity to the city in which she 
lives. 

The suffrage campaign of last winter 
was an instructive one, and so paved the 
way that, no matter how women stood on 
this platform, they in New York city 
loyally united, the past fall, in the tem- 
porary Women’s Municipal League. Re- 
alizing the necessity for continuing the 
work, the Woman’s Civic League has 
been permanently organized, and this will 
be worked in four great divisions, educa- 
tion standing first. 

In the division of interests to be repre- 
sented by the Good Government Clubs of 
our city, Club E has been assigned Edu- 
cation and Public Schools. ‘The gentle- 
men realized that alone they could do 
little, so asked the co-operation of women 
prominent in broad work. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary Committee is the result. This 
committee will work with Good Govern- 
ment Club E, sharing its club-house on 
East Eighteenth street, and study school 
problems. It hopes soon to secure simi- 
lar committees in connection with other 
Good Government Clubs, and that before 
long the city may be so organized that in 
each district there will be a woman’s 
committee to visit the schools, to co- 
operate with teachers and principals, and 
to bring about a strong public sentiment 


in favor of larger appropriations for school | 


purposes and a greater interest in ad- 
vanced educational systems. 

Similar work will probably be under- 
taken in neighboring cities. Surely all 
women will be interested in the matter. 
The agitation will spread. Then will 


come the mutual education so needful be- | 


fore the full co-operation can be realized. 
When it is, wouianhood will so under- 
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stand the importance of representation 
upon all schooi boards that it will be de- 
manded and secured because based upon 
true justice and sound common-sense.— 
Harper's Bazar. 








BILLY HELPS THE WORLD. 





ILLY and Mr. Parker, the new min- 

ister, sat on a big rock just outside 
Billy’s door-yard one sunny morning. 
Billy had been there a long time, the 
minister about ten minutes; but it was 
the minister who started up, saying, 
‘Well, I’m rested. Now I’ll go home 
and hoe my corn, and while I’m hoeing 
it I'll study my sermon; then I shall 
take care of the baby awhile and help get 
the dinner. What are you going to do, 
Billy ?”’ 

Billy grinned. The minister picked 
up the brown paper bundles he had put 
down on the rock, counting them very 
fast—‘‘ Starch, coffee, saleratus, nutmegs 
—nutmegs—let me see. Oh, yes, the 
nutmegs are in my pocket, and the hinge 
for the shed-door is with them. Well! 
Oh, what did you say you are going to 


| do, Billy ?”’ 


Billy was still grinning. 

‘*Nothin’,’’ said he, slowly, as the 
minister waited for an answer. ‘‘I don’t 
know nothin’ todo. Nobody told me to 
work.’’ 

‘‘Open your eyes,’’ said the minister. 
‘Open your eyes and ears. This poor 
old world’s actually shouting for people 
to work, for it. The world pays for its 
work, too. And Billy,’’ he added ser- 
iously, ‘‘I want you to come up to my 
house to-night and tell me what you’ve 
found to do.’’ And Mr. Parker went off 
up the road, counting his bundles as he 
strode along, and Billy sat still on the 
rock in the sunshine and watched him. 

Perhaps Billy went tosleep. At any 
rate he started up after a time and won- 
dered where his work was. He got off 
the rock, down on the ground, and looked 
about. ‘‘I can’t hear anything,’’ said 
Billy. He looked at the chips that lay 


| scattered all over the yard. He won- 


dered how the yard would look if it was 
smooth and green like Deacon Shea’s. 
The chips began to look ugly to him. 
‘“Twould be handy to have ’em in the 
shed when mother wants a basketful,”’ 
something said to Billy. He wondered 
if this was the cry of the world. Billy 
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had never ‘‘ wondered’’ so much before. 
‘‘ Pick us up, pick us up,’’ seemed to say 
the chips at his feet. ‘*‘ Well, I b’lieve I 
will,’’ Billy answered ; and he went to 
work. 

His mother looked out and was as- 
tonished. By and by the minister came 
along again. 

Billy’s grin meant something this time. 
He got a rake out of the shed, and now 
the chips came together fast. 

‘You'll soon have one piece of the 
world’s work done,’’ said Mr. Parker. 

‘But I ain’t got any pay yet,’’ ven- 
tured Billy, and the grin was a laugh 
this time. 

‘“‘I see some of it coming,’’ laughed 
the minister for answer, for the door 
opened just then and Billy’s mother came 
out with two big doughnuts. 

‘*T want one, too,’’ said the minister, 
still laughing. ‘‘I raked some, Mrs. 
Owen,’’ and he got his doughnut, and 
went off eating it. 

‘*Got ’em all cleaned up,’’ said Billy, 
when he stood in the parsonage yard that 
night. 

‘* Well, what does the world say next?’’ 
asked the minister cheerily. 

Billy looked puzzled for a moment ; 
then, ‘‘ Make a flower-bed like yours, | 
guess,’’ he said. 

Mr. Parker laughed, and Mrs. Parker, 
who was weeding among her roses, an- 
swered, ‘‘That’s right, Billy, and I’ll 
give you some nice plants to put in it 
when it’s done.’’ So Billy had work for 
the world for the next day. 

‘“Miss Rodgers wants me to work in 
her gardin’,’’ he announced proudly to 
the minister two days afterwards. ‘‘ She's 
to give me twenty-five cents to work to- 
morrow, ’n’ she says if I am smart other 
folks will hire me ;’’ and Billy’s grin was 
so big one could hardly notice anything 
else. 

**Well, working for the world pays, 
doesn’t it ?’’ said the minister. 

‘‘This ’s workin’ for me,’’ answered 
Billy. 

‘‘And aren’t you part of the world ?”’ 
was the minister’s reply to this. 

Billy dug his bare toes into the sand. 
‘* Lame Rosy wanted a flower-bed, too.’’ 

**More work the world wants,’’ said 
Mr. Parker heartily. 

“* She didn’t have any money to pay,”’ 
Billy’s eyes watched the hole his toe was 
making. The minister looked at Billy 
sharply. 
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‘The world always pays for its work,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Are you going to make it for 
her, Billy ?’’ he asked after a little. 

Billy’s toe stopped, his eyes came up 
and looked into the minister’s face. ‘‘ I’ve 
made it,’’ he said bravely, ‘‘’n’ Rosy’s 
planted some seeds. She’s awful happy, 
’n’ that paid me’’ and then Billy’s cour- 
age rose and he went on very fast: “I 
tell you, Elder, I don’t see no chance to 
slack up, ’n’ I guess the pay’s good. I 
hain’t been cheated yet.’’ 

*“You won’t be while you do the 
world’s work,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ for 
the world is the Lord's, and the world’s 
work is His work. You're all right, 
Billy, while you keep about the work the 
world needs done. Good-night.’’ 

He had gone down the road a little 
way when a shout from Billy stopped him. 
“It’s right under her winder!’’ Billy 
screamed, ‘‘’n’ when the marigool ’n’— 
’n’—t’other things blows out she’s goin’ 
—to carry some up to the—meetin’-house 
ter—put on the pulpit, yer know.’’ 

The minister smiled and nodded and 
walked on. 

Billy stopped to turn a handspring in 
the middle of the road, and then picked 
up astone that lay in the wheel-track. 
‘Worse ’n chips,’’ he said, ‘‘ might ’a’ 
sprung some feller’s wagin’ wheel.’’— 
Educational Independent. 
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DOES IT PAY TO ANSWER 
QUESTIONS? 


HILDREN, and especially boys, are 

said to be made up of interrogation 
points; and it is well that they are. If 
children did not have a desire to know, 
and a way of expressing that desire, 
there are thousands of them that would 
know even less than the brute. For 
without the instinct that characterizes 
the brute, and with parents who care 
more for wealth, fame or pleasure than 
they do for their offspring, these children 
would get but little if they did not ask 
for it. 

Even when they do ask for some bit of 
truth or knowledge, they are too often 
put aside with some evasive answer, or 
told to keep quiet. Usually when four- 
year-old Johnny says, ‘‘ Pa, where do the 
clouds come from?’’ his father says, 
‘‘Oh, out of the ocean, I suppose; but I 
wish you would keep quiet, and not ask 
so many questions.’’ Johnny is silent 
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for a moment, and then he is puzzled 
again. He asks, ‘‘ Pa, how do they get 
up so high in the air and what carries 
them out over the land, and would they 
kill anybody, if they should fall down on 
the ground.”’ 

The father was annoyed at the first 
question ; and to have three of them fired 
at him in rapid succession is more than 
he can endure. ‘‘I suppose so;’’ said his 
father sharply ; ‘‘ but I want you to stop 
right now. Go to your mother to ask 
your questions.’”’ 

Jobnny, who is wide awake, goes to 
his mother, and repeats the questions his 
father had refused toanswer. She, being 
busy with fancy-work, answers in part 
one or two, and then tells him that little 
boys should not ask so many questions. 
(O, that word ‘‘busy!’’ What a host of 
neglected duties and lost opportunities lie 
buried under it.) Here the little hungry 
creature asks for bread, and his parents 
give him a stone. His mind craves 
knowledge just as his stomach craves 
food ; and yet he is refused, although his 
mind can not grow without it any more 
than his body could without the necessary 
food. 

The little fellow then goes to the hired 
man, and repeats his question. This in- 
dividual regards children as a nuisance ; 
so he gives the boy an absurd explana- 
tion. He tells him that down where the 
earth and sky meet, there are a great 
many men with buckets, who dip the 
water out of the ocean, and put it into 
large sacks, and these are loaded into 
great balloons which carry it out over the 
land. 

The little fellow has seen a balloon ; and 
so he credits the story. Yet one thing 
puzzles him still: ‘‘ What becomes of the 
sacks when the water is emptied out?’’ 
The hired man tells another yarn to prop 
up the first. He says that the sacks rise 
and rise and go off to the sun, and burn 
up, giving off the heat we feel when the 
sun shines. 

A few weeks later Johnny is in com- 
pany with some boys a little older than 
himself. The subject of clouds is brought 
up, and he tells what he knows about 
them. The other boys have all been to 
school, and they have a hearty laugh at 
his expense. 

He is stung and disappointed to find 
that after all his hard work in getting 
this information, it is worthless. Is it 
any wonder that our children lose all in- 





terest in education, when the buds of in- 
telligence are so often nipped by those 
who ought to guard and protect them 
more carefully than any other object? 
If we older people were snubbed and 
cheated as these little ones are so often, 
we would become a great deal more in- 
different. 

If that father had first taken his boy to 
the tea-kettle and shown him how heat 
causes vapor to rise from water, and then 
had he taken some cold object and held 
it where the vapor would collect upon 
it, he could have made it plain to the boy 
in a very few moments; and in that act, 
he would have fed a hungry little one, 
and at the same time he would have an- 
chored that boy’s affections deep down 
in his own life so firmly that the fiercest 
storms of passion could not carry him 
away. 

Does it pay to answer questions? Who 
will say that it does not, when he knows 
that by these answers the world gets its 
wealth. Not its money, but its intellec- 
tual wealth. Had our inventors been 
suppressed in childhood, so that no ques- 
tions ever came to their minds, their in- 
ventions would be unknown; had our 
discoverers been taught the beauty of 
silence, the world and its people would 
be only slightly known. Diseases would 
ride in triumph through the land, and 
death would grin at us from every hedge 
and highway. 

We might reverse the question, and 
say: ‘‘ Does it pay not to answer them ?”’ 
When we realize the satisfaction it was to 
us to have some one answer our questions 
in childhood, as we thirsted to know 
something of the great world about us, it 
certainly should prompt us to do as we so 
much wished to be done by. 

Again, we might ask, ‘‘ Will it pay to 
starve an immortal mind, or to dishearten 
an earnest soul?’’ Not if we know the 
worth of these; not if we know the pen- 
alty that will surely come upon us. 
Neither can we afford to lose the oppor- 
tunity of cementing a tie of the strongest 
character, and thus rob ourselves of 
strength and support that we need just a 
little farther on. 

Does it pay to answer questions? 

Let him who is perfect in knowledge 
answer in the negative; let him who is 
without fault, disdain a reply; but let us 
who are neither give an affirmative an- 
swer by action as long as we live where 
there are little ones.— Our Children. 
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HAPPINESS A DUTY. 


‘THERE is.a great deal said, truly and 

wisely, on the duty of making others 
happy, but very little on the duty of be- 
ing happy ourselves. 7Zhat is supposed 
to take care of itself without any outside 
fostering. As every one wishes to be 
happy, it is taken for granted that he will 
pursue the means to that end; while, as 
it is supposed that the desire for others’ 
happiness is, at best, a feeble one, it 
needs all the stimulus that can be given 
to it. Moreover, it is frequently assumed 
that these desires are in perpetual antag- 
onism—that the satisfaction of the one 
means the crucifixion of the other, and 
that thus the exercise of the benevolent 
spirit involves, as an essential element, 
the continual practice of self-denial. 
Even when the truth is admitted that the 
welfare of the community and that of the 
individual are in line with each other, 
still personal happiness is seldom digni- 
fied as a rightful pursuit. The somewhat 
trite maxim, that duty, of happiness, 
should be our aim, has been so contin- 
ually emphasized that it has become diffi- 
cult to see that the two can ever lie in 
the same direction. 

Of course, there is a foundation of 
truth in all this, but, the stress being all 
laid on one side, it fails of completeness. 
It is very certain that if a man took xo 
care of himself he would be totally un- 
able to benefit his fellowmen, and it is 
equally true that only in proportion to his 
health, vigor and energy is he competent 
to add to the general happiness. Much 
of the failure of men and’ women, who 
really wish to be a blessing to their fam- 
ilies, their friends and society, comes 
from disbelief in or indifference to this 
truth. They act on the assumption that 
there is only a fixed amount of felicity in 
the world, and that if they would ,add to 
that of another they must subtract it 
from their own, whereas the real fact is 
that the more they have the more they 
can give. 

Health is one of the most common and 
most injurious of these unintelligent sacri- 
fices. The mother, bent upon her child’s 
good, often sadly mistakes the way of 
promoting it. She will deny herself 
proper sleep, fresh air, exercise or needed 
relaxation, in order to minister to its 
wants. Nature first warns and then 
rebels. Her spirits droop, her energies 
relax, her powers diminish, and presently 
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she is laid upon a sick bed, with an en- 
feebled system; and she must resign to 
others the privilege which she has for- 
feited, of caring for her child. Meanwhile 
her whole household suffers, expenses in- 
crease while comforts decrease, and the 
happiness, peace and progress of the en- 
tire family diminish in consequence of her 
self-neglect. So a man, intending to 
carry forward his business or profession 
for the support of his family and the edu- 
cation of his children, will persistently 
work to the point of exhaustion, disre- 
garding all the warnings of nature and 
the pleadings of friends, until at length 
his powers break down, and his work, 
that might have continued to be so valu- 
able to his family and the world, comes 
prematurely to an end. Of what use are 
such sacrifices, save to frustrate the very 
intentions which they were meant to serve? 

Not only health, but personal improve- 
ment, and even positive pleasure may be 
sacrificed so unintelligently as to be worse 
than useless. Some one object that seems 
of all importance to the welfare of society 
may be pursued so intently as to close the 
mind to all other views and interests, and 
make it grow narrow and one-sided. The 
powers such an one has exerted, instead of 
developing into larger spheres, diminish 
and wither, and he is finally left far be- 
hind in the march of human progress. 
Or a man abjures pleasure, deeming it 
trivial and selfish. He devotes himself 
to serious pursuits, thinking thus to ac- 
complish the most good, according to his 
conception of it, and silences all the na- 
tural voices which demand recreation and 
personal comfort, as suggestions of an 
ignoble self-indulgence. Necessarily, he 
becomes depressed and gloomy, and the 
influence of his presence is so dampening 
to the spirits of those who are with him 
that it more than counterbalances any 
good which he may have planned and 
hoped to accomplish. So true it is that 
a joyful spirit and a cheerful countenance 
shed happiness all around, while sadness 
and gloom create a dismal melancholy 
wherever they go, that to cultivate per- 
sonal happiness in every rightful manner 
would seem to be one of the very first 
principles of altruism. Just as a teacher 
who would successfully instruct her pu- 
pils must herself be richly endowed with 
knowledge, so he who would add to the 
happiness of society must himself contain 
an abundant supply of the pleasure he 
would impart. 
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Certainly there is much self-indulgence 
that needs restraint; much unjust and 
unscrupulous greed that needs subduing ; 
many hard and unsympathetic hearts 
that need softening; but no intelligent 
mind will confuse these with the normal 
and rightful cultivation of vigorous 
health, of well-trained faculties and of 
personal happiness, without which we 
cannot hope to exercise much real or per- 
manent influence on the welfare or hap- 
piness of others.—Fhila. Ledger. 


EE _———— 


ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE. 


T a recent public meeting in England, 

Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M. 
D., reviewed the position taken by him 
twenty-five years ago with reference to 
alcohol, which may be summed up as 
follows: 

**I can no more accept it as food than 
I can chloroform, or ether, or methylal. 
That alcohol produces a temporary ex- 
citement is true, but as its general action 
is to reduce animal heat, I cannot see how 
it can supply animal force. I can see 
clearly how it reduces animal power, and 
can show a reason for using it in order to 
stop physical pain, or to stupefy mental 
pain; but that it gives strength, that it 
supplies material for construction of tis- 
sues or throws force into tissues supplied 
by other material, must be an error as 
solemn as it is widespread. The true 
character of alcohol is that it is an agree- 
able temporary shroud. To resort for force 
to alcohol is, to my mind, equivalent to 
the act of searching for the sun in subter- 
ranean gloom, until all is night. 

‘“ These were the words of 1869,’’ said 
the learned scientist, ‘‘and now that a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since 
they were written and spoken, I stand on 
the past, and without prejudice, without 
indifference, but with observation and 
research maintained up to the present 
moment, I do not see a single reason for 
changing one idea or one word. I have, 
however, something to add. I spoke, in 
1869, on experiment without personal ex- 
perience. I have been led by what I may 
call personal experiment, to confirm the 
past on the present, and after twenty-five 
years have come to the distinct conclusion, 
unhesitatingly and undoubtedly ex- 
pressed, that by abstinence I have lost 
nothing, retained everything, and gained 
much. Practice has sustained theory, 
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and experience experiment. When I 
had overcome the physiological difficul- 
ties, I continued for some time to apply 
what I had originally learned to the treat- 
ment of disease, using alcohol as at least 
an exceptional remedy. Gradually it 
dawned upon me that the error here 
might be as great as the error relating to 
health and alcohol. When the London 
Temperance Hospital was opened to me, 
I obtained a field such as I had never 
had before for scientific observation— 
with the result that 700 acute cases have 
come under my care, diseases of the most 
varied kinds and acutest in character, all 
of which have been treated without any 
recourse to alcohol or to anything that 
may be called a substitute for it. Re- 
coveries from severest diseases are as 
good, if not better, under this method 
than under the old one, and convales- 
cence is unquestionably advanced. The 
truth, in short, holds good all through, 
that that which is best in health is best 
also in disease, and if it were in the 
power of any one to say, ‘I remove from 
your reach alcohol as a medicine,’ I 
should answer, ‘There is not a medicine 
that you can remove from me with 
greater impunity.’’”’ 





NEW IDEA IN THE SYSTEM. 


NEW idea in the common school 
fA system in country towns originated 
in Concord, Mass., some years since by 
Mr. John B. Tileston, and is now spread- 
ing rapidly and bids fair in time to revo- 
lutionize the educational methods of the 
rural districts everywhere. The idea, 
like all great inventions and discoveries, 
is very simple. It is, that it is cheaper 
and better to establish one large graded 
school in a town to which all the children 
are brqught by free carriage than to have 
half a dozen schools, more or less, in as 
many districts, to which the children 
must find their way themselves. Con- 
cord, having two villages, has two 
schools, one in each, located in fine 
buildings. Bedford has taken up the 
same idea. In its territory of five square 
miles are 1,100 people and 170 school 
children, educated on an annual appro- 
priation of about $2,000. It has closed 
its four outlying schools and now has but 
one school-house, located at the centre, 
with accommodations for high, grammar, 
intermediate and primary schools, all in 
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this building. The Concord plan has also 
been adopted in Lexington, and is now 
being introduced in other towns. Ex- 
perience shows that wherever the new 
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method is tried the children can be taken 
back and forth quite as safely and with 
as little liability to evil associations as by 
the method of small and scattered schools. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may beayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 


NK. C. SCHAEFFER. - = «© «= J, P, McCASKEY, 





ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


f hws: General Assembly, by joint resolu- 
tion approved March 17, 1885, and again 
by resolution approved March 30, 1887, re- 
quested the Governor of this Commonwealth 
to appoint annually a day to be deisgnated 
as ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ and to recommend, by 
proclamation to the people on the days 
named, the planting of trees and shrubbery 
in public-school grounds and along the pub- 
lic highways throughout the State. More 
than ten years have elapsed since the setting 
apart of Arbor Day received the sanction of 
the Legislature, and the custom thus estab- 
lished has grown greatly in favor with the 
people. The beneficent results that will 
follow a proper observance of the day 
throughout the Commonwealth cannot be 
estimated. The importance of preserving 
the forests we yet have and replacing those 
that have been removed, should be recog- 
nized by every one. 

The General Assembly again gave ex- 
pression to the importance of this subject by 
the Act establishing a Department of Agri- 
culture, approved so recently as March 13, 
1895, in which it is made the duty of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in such ways as he 
may deem fit and proper, amongst other 
things, to encourage and promote the de- 
velopment of forestry and to replace the 
waste that has been so long continued. Our 
citizens can do much to repair the losses we 
have sustained in the deforestation of the 
mountain regions of the State by the faith- 
ful observance of the one day in the year set 
apart for the purpose of planting trees. To 
ornament the public school grounds and 
make them more attractive ; to protect and 
add to the comfort of the traveler upon the 








public roads by the shade of trees, and to 
preserve the shores and banks of the great 
rivers and smaller streams of our State by 
the planting of trees upon them, are objects 
worthy the attention of every one who has 
an eye for the beautiful or a regard for the 
useful. 

Now, therefore, I, Daniel H. Hastings, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in accordance with law, do hereb 
designate and proclaim Thursday, the rit 
day of April, and Friday, the 26th day of 
April, A. D. 1895, to be observed as Arbor 
Day throughout the Commonwealth. 

The selection of either of the above desig- 
nated days is left to the choice of the pm 
in the various sections of the Common- 
wealth, to the end that that day may be se- 
lected which is deemed most favorable on 
account of climatic conditions. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, this fourth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and nineteenth. 

DANIEL H. HASTINGS, 
By the Governor : 
FRANK REEDER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


~— 
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Tue Arbor Day proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Hastings herewith will be read with 
interest in all parts of the State. He is 
in hearty sympathy with the effort to 
awaken our people to the importance of 
this movement. Plant trees and care for 
them,—one tree or many—the individual 
citizen and the State at large. This we 
must teach, and this we must do. 

Washington Irving, in speaking of 
forest trees, says: ‘‘I am fond of listen- 
ing to the conversation of English gentle- 
men on rural concerns, and of noticing 
with what taste and discrimination, and 
with what strong, unaffected interest, 
they will discuss topics which, in other 
countries, are abandoned to mere wood- 
men or rustic cultivators. I have heard 
a noble earl descant on park and forest 
scenery with the science and feeling of a 
painter. He dwelt on the shape and 
beauty of particular trees on his estate 
with as much pride and technical precis- 
ion as though he had been discussing the 
merits of statues in his collection. I 
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found that he had gone considerable dis- 
tances to examine trees which were cele- 
brated among rural amateurs; for it 
seems that trees, like horses, have their 
established points of excellence, and that 
there are some in England which enjoy 
very extensive celebrity for being perfect 
in their kind. There is something nobly 
simple and pure in such a taste. It ar- 
gues, I think, a sweet and generous na- 
ture to have this strong relish for the 
beauties of vegetation, and this friend- 
ship for the hardy and glorious sons of 
the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural 
economy. It is, if I may be allowed the 
figure, the heroic line of husbandry. It 
is worthy of liberal, and freeborn, and 
aspiring men. He who plants an oak 
looks forward to future ages, and plants 
for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish 
than this. He cannot expect to sit in its 
shade nor enjoy its shelter; but he exults 
in the idea that the acorn which he has 
buried in the earth shall grow up into a 
lofty pile, and shall keep on flourishing 
and increasing and benefiting mankind 
long after he shall have ceased to tread 
his paternal fields.’’ 

It is such a spirit as this, of lively in- 
terest, that should pervade an intelligent 
community. Imagine for a moment the 
trees all gone—not one of which we have 
planted— and everything obtained from 
them annihilated! We may be upon the 
open prairie, with not a tree in sight, or 
upon the sandy waste where none will 
ever grow. In their absence how vividly 
we recall them, and long for ‘‘ the well 
about which the palm-trees flourish.’’ 
Let us teach more and more the wonder 
and beauty of the plant world, and incul- 
cate ever more and more that love of nature 
which is sweeter than any joy of pelf or 
place, or power, or any individual advant- 
age whatever. Let us be generously 
loyal to Arbor Day. 





Mr. GRETNA, which has been selected 
as the place for the next meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association, is 
the attractive headquarters of the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua. It is a large and 
readily accessible forest park, within an 
hour’s ride of Lancaster, Reading and 
Harrisburg, and but a few miles from 
Lebanon. The railroad connection on 
the Reading road is made by way of Leb- 
anon, and at Conewago on the Pennsyl- 
vania line. The attendance will be larger 
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than usual at this meeting in the woods, 
which will be held July 2d, 3d and 4th. 
Should there be any lack of accommoda- 
tion on the grounds, Lebanon can readily 
take care of the overflow. The officers 
of the Association are: Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
president; Miss Mary L. Dunn and D. 
A. Harman, vice-presidents; J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, secretary ; D. S. Keck, treasurer ; 
and Messrs. Geo. W. Hull, Cyrus Boger, 
A. G. C. Smith, D. J. Waller, Jr., and E. 
E. Mackey, executive committee. 





THE meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Denver, 
Colorado, July 5th to 12th. The strong 
programme of the daily sessions is before 
us. The executive committee report the 
railroad rate from the east a single fare, 
plus two dollars, the membership fee of 
the Association. This will afford oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant summer-trip at mod- 
erate cost. After adjournment to take 
one of the special trips advertised, with 
privilege of spending a few weeks among 
the mountains in good company, should 
be one of the pleasant memories of a life- 
time, to say nothing of vacation rest, and 
the recuperation of failing strength and 
flagging energies. For the official bulle- 
tin address Irwin Shepard, Secretary, 
Winona, Minnesdta. 





Amonc the best known men in eastern 
Pennsylvania is Col. J. A. M. Passmore. 
He has just removed his office, as gen- 
eral agent of the American Book Com- 
pany, from No. 1024 to No. 1330 Afch 
Street, Philadelphia, where he keeps 
‘open house’’ in more commodious 
quarters, and where he is glad to wel- 
come everybody interested in the work of 
the schools, and especially in the varied 
and excellent list of books published by 
the great Company which he represents. 
His office is but a short distance from 
either the Broad Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the new Read- 
ing Terminal Depot. 





CreEpIT should have been given also to 
Prof. H. W. Fisher, of Pittsburg, for 
services in connection with the Wicker- 
sham Memorial Fund, reports from two 
or three counties and the item from 
Pittsburg being largely the result of his 
efforts. The fifty dollars from Pittsburg 
was not sent ‘‘ during the month’”’ as we 
stated inadvertently in February number 
in condensing the contents of Col. Pass- 
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more’s letter into a paragraph, but at the 
time that it was received from the teach- 
ers of that city. 


On Wednesday, April 3d, Rev. Samuel 
F. Smith, the venerable author of our 
National Hymn, who is now eighty-six 
years old, had a grand afternoon and 
evening reception in Music Hall, Boston. 
The Handel and Haydn Society, the 
Harvard College Glee Club, a large 
orchestra, eminent soloists, and a chorus 
from the public schools, all took part in 
doing honor to the aged Dr. Smith. In 
November last a committee of eighty-six 
citizens of New England, representing 
his age in years, of which the Governor 
of Massachusetts was chairman, and upon 
which were all the Governors of the New 
England States and many other noted 
citizens, was organized to make suitable 
arrangements for celebrating the occa- 
sion. They suggested that throughout 
the United States, at twelve o’clock of 
the day named, the National Hymn 
should be sung in the schools, and that 
report be made from such schools as 
should act upon their suggestion. From 


a school within our knowledge the fol- 


lowing letter was sent by the principal to 
the author: 

Dear Sir: In our Boys’ High School 
to-day at ‘‘ high twelve,’’ as suggested, 
all rose in their places and sang ‘‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee’’ from memory. It 
is one of the many good things the boys 
know “‘ by heart,’’ and they sang it with 
spirit at the close of their song period, 
Prof. Carl Matz at the piano. I take 
pleasure in congratulating you upon the 
grateful regard with which hundreds of 
thousands have thought of you to-day. 
A few days ago it was ‘‘ Hoch! Bis- 
mark !’’ ‘To-day it is yourself. I would 
rather have written your song than done 
Bismark’s work. You have lived long, 
but we hope you may round out the cen- 
tury, and your own hundred years of life 
—if you care to have it so. 


In the death of Dr. Henry Coppee, 
March 21st, Lehigh University loses its 
acting president and an officer wholly 
devoted to its best interests. He was born 
in Savannah, Ga., in 1821, graduated 
from Yale in 1839, entered the West Point 
Military Academy in 1840, graduating 
four years later, and served with distinc- 
tion during the Mexican war. He re- 
signed from the army some years later, 
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and has since been engaged in literary 
and college work of various kinds. 
“COLOR in nature at this season’’ 
says an observant writer, ‘‘ possesses less 
significance than at others. It is always 
a source of beauty. The grays and 
browns give a subdued aspect to nature 
that is a grateful contrast with the bril- 
liant tints of early autumn and of sum- 
mer. The pupils may now see how much 
of the world’s coloring is due to the ac- 
tivity of life. That incomprehensible 
thing, vzfality, alone, turns the lead of 
winter into gold and green of summer.’’ 
‘THE failures in lifework among uni- 
versity men,’’ says Chauncey M. Depew, 
‘are infinitesimal in proportion to their 
numbers, compared with those who 
never had their advantages. In my 
class of 100 there were three dead failures 
and one tramp ; but of the rest all have 
been successes, and 20 per cent. of them 
distinguished in their vocations. Two 
of them are judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Recent statistics 
have demonstrated that though college 
men constitute only one per cent. of the 
voters, they hold 58 per cent. of the best 
offices in the republic; and, with less 
data, but probably with equal truth, a 
careful student has estimated that a com- 
mon school education adds 50 per cent. 
to the productive power of the laborer, 
an academical education 100 per cent., 
and a collegiate education 300 per cent. 
No fortune could compensate for the loss 
of the companionship and culture, the 
reading and the lectures, the grasp of all 
things and the intimacy with many, the 
trained faculties and conscious power, 
which come from the class-room and the 
campus. Money-making or even bread- 
winning is not the chief end of man.’’ 


A CHICAGO kindergarten teacher says 
that she divides children’s falsehoods into 
four classes. The first is the lie of ex- 
cessive imagination, and the treatment is 
‘‘inculcation of exactness of observation, 
either by precept or in play.’’ The sec- 
ond is the lie of egotism, the remedy for 
which is objective work that will take 
thought from self. A third class of lies 
is evolved through fear of punishment, 
and sympathy is the cure. ‘‘In all such 
cases,’’ the kindergartener adds, ‘‘ the 
child must be shown the justice of his 
punishment.’’ The fourth division in- 
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cludes children addicted to the jealous lie 
—as saying that they have things which 
they have not, because the boy around 
the corner has them. The cure in this 
instance is love and appreciation, that the 
child may understand that he does not 
need these coveted possessions to gain or 
keep his friends. 





THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 





T the Cleveland meeting of Superin- 
[\ tendents it was decided to meet a 
year hence at Jacksonville, Florida. 

The reports of the three sub-committees 
of the Committee of Fifteen elicited inter- 
esting discussions. The first of these re- 
ports was upon the Training of Teachers. 
When Supt. Blodgett attacked the Nor- 
mal Schools by reading a bombastic 
attempt of some Principal to outline a 
philosophy of education, he was obliged 
to admit that it did not fairly represent 
the Normal Schools in New York or in 
any other State. He advocated the Train- 
ing Schools of the cities over against the 
State Normal Schools, claiming that the 
former are better agencies to prepare 
teachers for their work than the latter. 
Principal Cooke showed the evil effects 
of the in-breeding policy adopted in many 
cities, where no outside talent is ever 
employed. 

The report on the Correlation of Stu- 
dies in Elementary Education led to a 
very instructive battle between the chief 
of the Hegelians and the Herbartians. 
**Herbart was dead in the land of his 
birth,’’ was a recent remark at one of our 
universities, and the same may be said of 
Hegel. Nevertheless the disciples of 
these great thinkers are wielding a pow- 
erful influence on this side of the Atlan- 
tic—an influence that seems to be wax- 
ing rather than waning. The report 
bears on every page the evidence of Dr. 
Harris’ vigorous and profound mind. 
The pluck and earnestness of De Garmo 
and the brothers McMurry won the ad- 
miration of all who heard them. The 
coérdination and education value of stu- 
dies in the elementary schools must con- 
dition any changes which can be made in 
the curriculum of the High School. 

The third report, on the Organization 
of City School Systems, was in the line 
of the universal tendency toward smaller 
Boards of Control. Very few will sub- 
scribe to the Cleveland plan of putting 
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the election of the Superintendent and 
the whole business management of the 
schools into the hands of one man known 
as ‘‘ the Director,’’ and vested with pow- 
ers similar to those of a Czar. The day 
is perhaps not far distant when directors 
will be elected or appointed to represent 
the entire municipality instead of a single 
ward. This change will bring better men 
into the office, and prevent the increase 
of the membership in the Boards of Con- 
trol until they become unwieldy and in- 
efficient in the discharge of their duties. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE. 





TO ESTABLISH FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





by order to enable graduates from the 
public schools of the State to avail 
themselves more fully of the facilities for 
advanced instruction provided at the 
Pennsylvania State College, there is now 
pending in the Legislature a measure 
which makes provision for certain free 
scholarships for each Senator, each Repre- 
sentative in the General Assembly, and 
for the State at large to be filled by ap- 
pointment of the Governor. 

These scholarships are to be known 
as ‘‘State scholarships.’’ They will be 
open and available for any youth of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania of suit- 
able age, character and attainments, and 
of either sex, but in all appointments 
thereto preference will be given, other 
qualifications being equal, to graduates 
or pupils of Normal Schools, High 
Schools or other public schools of the 
State; and for the purposes of the pro- 
posed act, Soldiers’ Orphan Schools and 
Manual Training Schools, as well as the 
State College itself, will be regarded as a 
part of the State system of public schools. 
Students not holding scholarships will be 
admitted to the College on the payment 
of such fees as may from time to time 
be fixed by the board of trustrees. 

For the purpose of selecting properly 
qualified appointees to such scholarships, 
it is proposed that an examination shall 
be held at each county seat once each 
year, on a day or days appointed by the 
trustees of the College which shall, so far 
as practicable, be the same in all the 
counties of the State. These examina- 
tions will be conducted in such uniform 
manner and according to such uniform 
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standards as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the trustees, by a commit- 
tee of not less than two competent per- 
sons appointed by the County Superin- 
tendent of public schools in each county, 
with the County Superintendent as a 
third member and chairman of the said 
committee. 

A statement of the result of such ex- 
amination, with the names and respective 
grades of all who have successfully com- 
pleted the same, with satisfactory testi- 
monials as to their moral character, will be 
reported by the examining committee to 
the President of the College or other offi- 
cer named by the trustees for that pur- 
pose, who will certify the same to the 
Senator or Representative in or for whose 
district such examination was held. The 
Senator or Representative will thereupon 
nominate as his appointee in the College 
the competitor having the highest aver- 
age grade among those who have reached 
the required standard, or, if there be two 
or more having the same grade, the one 
whose qualifications are in his judgment 
most satisfactory. But no nomination or 
appointment shall at any time be made of 
a candidate who shall not be fully and 
completely prepared to enter upon the 
studies of the lowest or Freshman class in 
the College, as the requirements now are 
or as they may hereafter be prescribed by 
the Board of Trustees, and who is not of 
the required age and of good moral char- 
acter; and, in case of reasonable doubt as 
to qualifications, any nominee may be 
required to undergo such further exami- 
nation at the College or elsewhere as may 
be found necessary and proper, the result 
of such examination being final and con- 
clusive. 

It is further provided that students 
holding said scholarships shall receive 
from the College, free of cost, one military 
uniform with overcoat every two years, 
and shall be entitled to exemption from 
all tuition fees, laboratory fees, and all 
other charges for the use of material and 
apparatus, and to the free use of text- 
books; provided, however, that all stu- 
dents shall be responsible for unnecessary 
damage or breakage, and may be required 
to deposit money or give bonds or furnish 
any other reasonable security against such 
damage or breakage. Students. holding 
scholarships will also be subject in all re- 
spects to the rules, regulations, discipline, 
and other requirements of the College. 
They may also be suspended or dismissed 
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for unsatisfactory conduct or scholarship, 
or for other sufficient cause. 

Any student appointed to a State 
scholarship shall be entitled to hold the 
same for a period of four years from the 
date of such appointment, subject to the 
conditions and requirements named in the 
proposed act, and a scholarship becoming 
vacant may be filled for the period of four 
years from the date of such vacancy in 
the same manner as in the case of original 
appointments. In case the scholarship 
belonging to any district shall not be 
filled by the appointment of a resident 
thereof, the Senator or Representative 
entitled to make such appointment may 
name, provisionally, for a period of not 
more than one year at a time but subject 
to renewal, a properly qualified resident 
of any other district in the State in the 
manner and under the same conditions 
and provisions as prescribed in the case of 
resident appointees. 

In order to enable the College to pro- 
vide the necessary instruction, uniforms, 
apparatus, tools, machinery, and the use 
of books as prescribed by this act, the 
State Treasurer is directed to pay to the 
treasurer of said College, on the warrant 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the sum of two hundred dollars 
annually, in equal quarterly payments, 
beginning October ist, 1895, for every 
such scholarship actually filled; such 
payments to be made out of the amount 
appropriated by the Legislature from 
time to time for the support of the public 
schools of the State; provided, however, 
that the total amount of such payments 
shall not in any year exceed three per 
cent. of the total amount of such appro- 
priations for the same time. It is made 
the duty of the President of the College, 
after the opening of each fall session and 
every three months thereafter, to certify 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction the names and places of residence 
of students holding State scholarships,and 
the dates of their respective appointment. 
The State Superintendent will thereupon 
issue his warrant to the State Treasurer 
for one-fourth of the annual amount due 
on the whole number of scholarships so 
certified, which shall be payment in full 
of the same for the quarter next preced- 
ing.the date of said certificate. 

It need hardly be said that 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal is in full sympathy 
with this great movement towards the 
unification of our common school work. 
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It completes the course, opening a broad 
way for deserving students from the pri- 
mary school to graduation day at the 
State College. It reaches, and if enacted 
into law, and a permanent feature of our 
school system, will always reach every 
part of the State. 

Everybody who has given attention to 
the subject knows that the influences in 
education which rouse and quicken are 
‘*from above.’’ It is the higher institu- 
tions of learning that stimulate those 
below. Especially is this true when such 
organic relation exists between them as 
is here proposed. Under this new rela- 
tion to the schools of the Commonwealth, 
the stimulating influence of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College should be felt in 
every high school and grammar school 
within our borders. 

As an integral part of our free school 
system, it is eminently proper that a large 
part of the cost of these scholarships 
should be paid out of the general school 
fund of the State. Far better that this 
money be thus expended in the best in- 
terest of general education than that it be 
wasted on districts assessing no school tax 
whatever or but enough tax to show that 
school sentiment, though dying in these 
localities, is not yet quite dead ! 

In this connection the following facts 
and figures relating to the Pennsylvania 
State College will be of interest: From 
1857 to 1867, before it became a State 
college, the Legislature assisted the 
founders with appropriations aggregating 
$99,900. The number of students aver- 
aged 124 yearly. During the next twenty 
years, after the State had accepted its 
quota of land given by the United States 
for establishing State colleges and had 
pledged itself to the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide and maintain build- 
ings for the school, it gave for this 
purpose $83,000, about $4,500 yearly. 
The average number of students each 
year was 112. Since 1887, when the 
college began to develop and to establish 
industrial education firmly, the State has 
given $480,000, a yearly average of $60,- 
ooo, for buildings, repairs, equipment, 
and insurance. As a result, the college 
has five commodious administration 
buildings and laboratories, well equipped 
for the industrial and technical instruc- 
tion it is imparting to its students. 
During the last period mentioned above, 
the attendance has averaged 249 per 
year, the present number being 372, rep- 
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resenting 50 counties of the State. Each 
State in the Union has one of these ‘‘land 
grant’’ colleges, the best known being 
Cornell (New York) and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in the East 
and the Universities of Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and California in the West. 
Their current expenses are paid jointly 
by the United States and the several 
States. Pennsylvania has given less to 
her State College than has Illinois, Iowa, 
California, Kansas, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Texas, Wisconsin or 
Ohio, yet in wealth and industrial 
interests she surpasses each of these 
States. In the New Engtand Journal of 
Education for March 2tst, we find the 
following from the pen of the editor, Dr. 
A. E. Winship: 

‘‘Centre county turned aside from its 
regular Institute work for an afternoon 
for an excursion from Bellefonte to the 
Pennsylvania State College. Fully 
three hundred teachers went by special 
train over the twenty miles of rail, laid 
almost exclusively for the benefit of the 
college, or more correctly stated, to be 
benefited by that institution. There are 
few locations in this country more at- 
tractive for a college than this. The 
writer has had few more genuine surprises. 
He had had no reason to anticipate 
such a ‘plant’ as here presented itself. 
Some years ago there was one lone build- 
ing, in which were the chapel, all the reci- 
tation rooms, the sleeping apartments of 
the students, and the residences of five 
professors and other families. All this is 
now changed. There are six large, new 
and well-appointed buildings, and many 
fine residences for professors, while an 
elegant new hotel has been erected by 
private enterprise for those students and 
professors who prefer the freedom of a 
hostelry. All is new, spacious, artistic, 
with modern appointments. The engi- 
neering building, especially, is equal in 
all particulars, and superior in some, to 
the best outfits for this line of work in 
America. It has a massive, substantial 
appearance, which adds much to the 
effect of the entire group of buildings, be- 
ing, as it is, located for the highest effect. 
It has a front of 266 feet, is 208 feet deep. 
with three stories and a high basement. 
There is no better equipment in America 
for a course in engineering than here. In 
many other departments the college has, 
within six years, stepped to the front 
literally. 
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‘* February 20, 1859, the Pennsylvania 
State College was opened as an agricul- 
tural school, the charter having been se- 
cured in 1855. It was styled ‘The 
Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania.’ 
Four hundred acres of the best upland in 
the state was set apart therefor. In 1862 
it became ‘The Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania.’ In 1874 it became ‘ The 
Pennsylvania State College.’ In 1881 it 
was practically transformed into an indus- 
trial, classical, and agricultural institu- 
tion. In 1890 the agricultural experi- 
ment station was located here. In 1887 
the State began its generous appropria- 
tions, which are sure to be continued until 
it has no rival among the State colleges of 
the land. President Atherton and ex- 
Governor Beaver are to be credited 
largely with the unfolding, growth, and 
development of the past six years, for it is 
literally all three. If their plans for the 
next few years materialize, this will be, 
in studentship, faculty, and material 
equipment, arivalof Ann Arbor, Madison, 
Lincoln, and Minneapolis.”’ 

Let the measure proposed above be ap- 
proved by the Legislature, and again 
Pennsylvania will engraft upon her com- 
mon school system a feature that will be 
discussed and approved and adopted by 
some of her sister States. Nothing repays 
a State so well as wisely to foster her 
educational interests—and especially in 
their higher departments. 









HOW THE WORM GETS INTO 
THE APPLE. 





T a recent local institute the question 
[\ was incidentally raised: ‘‘ How does 
the worm get into the apple?’’ A gen- 
gleman of wide experience and thorough 
knowledge of human nature acknowl- 
edged that he did not know, and this was 
followed by a general confession of ig- 
norance on the part of the teachers and 
farmers who were present. It was then 
suggested that the teachers should get 
their pupils to look up the words apple 
and codlin-moth and curculio. Most of 
the teachers were helpless, because their 
pupils did not have access to a cyclo- 
pedia. One pupil, who had the privilege 
of consulting Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia, brought the following extract: 
‘“ Numerous insects prey upon the apple 
tree and its fruit. The most important 


is the codlin-moth, a small lepidopterous 
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insect which lays an egg in the apex or 
blossom end of the apple soon after the 
petals fall. The larva soon hatches from 
this egg and bores directly downward 
into the fruit. In recent years this is 
being kept within almost entire control 
by spraying, as soon as the last blossoms 
fall, with some arsenical poison, as Paris 
green or London purple. One pound of 
the poison to 200 or 250 gallons of water 
is used. This is sprayed thoroughly 
upon the tree as soon as the last petals 
fall, and again at an interval of a week 
or ten days. The arsenic lodges in the 
small, cup-like cavity of the apex of the 
apple and destroys the young larva. No 
danger to health may be feared from this 
operation of spraying, for all traces of the 
poison are washed away by the rain be- 
fore the apple reaches maturity.”’ 

The pupil who read the extract ex- 
plained that the lepidopterous insects are 
the most beautiful of all insects, compris- 
ing the butterflies and moths, the former 
being active by day, and the latter mostly 
toward twilight or at night. 

Another pupil brought the following 
extract from the same work, for the in- 
formation of teacher and class : 

‘*Curculio (Lat., Weevil), a small, 
dark brown insect, speckled with yellow- 
ish-white and black. In spring and early 
summer it attacks the young fruit, such 
as apples, pears, apricots, etc., but its ob- 
ject of special attack is the plum. The 
female makes a crescent-shaped puncture, 
in which she deposits her egg. The egg 
soon hatches and the maggot feeds upon 
the young plum, which generally falls to 
the gtound in a short time and the larva 
burrows in the earth, becoming a perfect 
insect in about three weeks. Several 
generations are said to appear in one 
season. The destruction caused by this 
insect upon all kinds of smooth-skinned 
fruits is a very serious loss. Another 
destructive curculio is the plum-gouger, 
which occurs very abundantly in the 
western U.S. It makes a round punc- 
ture. It undergoes transformation inside 
of the kernel of the plum. Another in- 
sect of this genus makes numerous holes 
in the apple; still another lays her eggs 
in the cranberry and then cuts off the 
stem. The grape curculio and other 
species are very destructive to grapes. 
Fruit-trees and grape-vines should be 
frequently shaken in summer, when the 
falling curculios may be caught upon a 
sheet and burned. Swine and sheep 
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render great service by devouring falling 
fruit with the larvz contained in it.’’ 

Lessons and exercises of this kind are 
eminently proper on Arbor Day. The 
boy whose life is destined to be spent 
upon a farm should learn to know the 
farmers’ insect friends as well as his in- 
sect foes. ‘‘On warm days,’’ says Pack- 
ard, ‘‘myriads of insects may be seen 
filling the air; it is the busiest time of 
their lives, as all are on errands of love to 
their kind, but of mischief to the agricul- 
turist.’’ On the other hand, there are 
many beneficial insects which can be 
found in gardens and grass lands. There 
is, for instance, a large family of ground- 
beetles which prey on those insects largely 
injurious to crops. ‘‘ They are dark-col- 
ored, brown or black, with metallic hues, 
and are seen in spring and throughout the 
summer, running in grass or lurking un- 
der stones and sticks in damp places, 
whence they sally forth to hunt by night 
when many vegetable-eating insects are 
most active.’’ It is these friends of the 
farmer that are often killed, showing that 
on a farm there is nothing so expensive 
as ignorance. 





QUESTION OF SALARY. 





HAT is the bearing of salary upon 
the profession of teaching? It is 
sometimes easiest to answer one question 
by asking another. What claim has the 
vocation of teaching to a place among the 
professions? According to the notions 
of many peeple it is essential to a profes- 
sion that persons shall get out of it a live- 
lihood, and that they shall stick to it for 
a lifetime. 

If these are the earmarks of a profes- 
sion, then cigar-making must be a profes- 
sion, because men and women get a living 
out of it. And since a living is attended 
with many comforts and some luxuries, 
they stick to it for a lifetime. All agree 
that cigar-making is only a trade, cer- 
tainly not a profession. St. Paul got his 
living out of tent-making, the trade which 
he learned in accordance with the old 
Jewish custom of making every boy learn 
a trade, but his profession was preaching 
the gospel, and his letters are profound 
treatises on theology. If sticking to a 
vocation for a lifetime were an essential 
mark of a profession, then teaching could 
probably never become a profession, for 
of the 25,000 teachers in Pennsylvania, 
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two-thirds are women. As every reader 
knows from experience and observation, 
these bright and charming lady teachers 
have a serious time resisting the pressing 
invitations they are continually getting 
to step from the schoolroom to the queen- 
ship of a home. Sooner or later most of 
them accept the promotion and quit the 
schoolroom. We must look for an entirely 
different set of attributes if we would cor- 
rectly define what constitutes a profes- 
sion. A profession differs from a trade in 
the aim or end which it seeks to accom- 
plish. The trade of cigar-making ends 
in smoke; it aims at furnishing a certain 
indescribable pleasure which, smokers 
Say, is never enjoyed by the rest of man- 
kind. Law, medicine, and theology 
have a nobler aim. The lawyer who is 
true to his profession does not aim pri- 
marily to please or to fleece his clients, but 
rather to protect them in their rights of 
person and property. Medicine seeks to 
save and to prolong life. Theology aims 
to know the divine, and to bring man 
into right relations tohis Maker. Teach- 
ing has an aim as noble as any of these. 
It deals with the mind. 

On earth there’s nothing great but man, 

In man there’s nothing great but mind. 
Teaching deals with the highest inter- 
ests of mankind. Its aim is to guide the 
development of the human being towards 
the realization of all his God-given 
powers. 

A profession is different from a trade 
not merely in its end or its aim, but also 
in the general scope and content of the 
education which it presupposes, and in 
the special training which preparation 
for a profession involves. In the degree 
and to the extent that a vocation presup- 
poses and demands a learned education, 
does it approach the level of a profession, 
as, for example, dentistry, pharmacy, 


engineering (civil, electrical, mining, 
mechanical), and upwards of twenty 
others that might be named. The world 


expects superior scholarship in profes- 
sors and in all others who devote their 
lives to teaching. Furthermore, we have 
schools for the training of teachers, just 
as we have law schools, medical colleges, 
and theological seminaries, to train men 
for the older professions. 

The professions require a higher kind 
of skill than the trades. The skill of a 
wood-chopper is mechanical; that of 
the surgeon is scientific. Amy one ac- 
customed to handle an axe, can cut off 
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anarm. It takes the scientific skill of a 
surgeon to amputate a limb. Any scribe 
can go through the mechanical operation 
of copying a deed or a will; it takes the 
skill of a lawyer to frame a document 
that will stand the test of law. Every 
pupil who has had different teachers at 
the same time, has felt the difference 
between knowledge and teaching power, 
between the artist whose skill and tact 
invoke all the activities of the soul, 
stimulating all the faculties in the direc- 
tion of harmonious growth, and the 
bungling pedant whose clumsy methods 
distract the attention, and dissipate the in- 
terest of the learner, thereby necessitat- 
ing herculean efforts without adequate 
results. 

Notice further that every profession has 
its examinations. In many a teacher's 
career these are a lifelong possibility. 
Indeed the average college is the only 
school that objects to having its work 
tested by an examination of its graduates. 
The graduates of the medical college are 
examined by the State Board, of the Law 
School by a committee of the Bar, and of 
the theological seminary by a committee 
of Conference or Presbytery. The grad- 
uates of the High School must pass an 
examination to enter college, but if the 
college professor’s work is to be tested by 
the examination of a graduate who wishes 
to teach, there is a howl loud enough 
to be heard from Dan to Beersheba. In 
so far as examinations are essential to a 
profession, the vocation of teaching has 
certainly enough to constitute it a pro- 
fession. 

The aim of teaching, the scholarship, 
the special training and the scientific 
skill which teaching presupposes, and 
the examinations which have been in- 
vented, Cerberus like to guard the en- 
trance to this profession, are the five 
pillars supporting the platform from 
which we may get a view of the salary 
question as it bears upon the profession 
of teaching. 

When human effort is totally absorbed 
in the struggle for bread, lofty aims are 
impossible. The money spent in getting 
a college education and in acquiring a 
broad scholarship is so much capital in- 
vested. No one will make the invest- 
ment if there is no hope of an adequate 
return from the investment. Who will 
care to invest capital in special training 
if it does not yield a just profit? Who 
will care to run the risk of the life-long 
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possibility of examinations if other call- 
ings offer better and surer remuneration ? 

Merely to state these queries is to fur- 
nish the strongest proof in support of 
liberal salaries for those who devote their 
lives to teaching. The doctor's blunders 
are buried in the cemetery ; the lawyer’s 
blunders sometimes dangle from the 
gallows; the preacher's blunders no one 
dares to discuss; the teacher’s blunders 
stalk the earth, a curse to mankind. 
Care for the child’s property makes us 
consult the best lawyer; care for its health 
makes us secure the services of the best 
physician; should not the care of his 
education make us anxious to secure the 
services of the best teacher? 

A friend was considering the expedi- 
ency of quitting the profession of teaching 
and entering businees. After weighing 
the pros and cons his mind began to 
dwell upon the long vacation which the 
teacher and no one else gets, and that 
settled the question of entering a business 
career in the negative. Of late years the 
science of pedagogy has made such rapid 
strides that many a teacher feels im- 
pelled to spend his summer vacation in 
study at home and abroad, in summer 
schools and scientific excnrsions. All 
these require money, which must be ex- 
tracted from the savings of a teacher’s 
salary. 

Massachusetts pays the best average 
teachers’ salaries in the world. In that 
state the average earning power of the 
individual is higher than in any other 
State of the Union. Public sentiment is 
also higher. A rich man in Massachu- 
setts can not close his eyes in peace until 
he has willed something to Harvard, or 
to the public library, or to some other be- 
nevolent institution. He knows his 
neighbors will consider him mean, and. 
stingy, and close fisted, if he fails in this 
line of public duty. The average Penn- 
sylvanian feels under no obligation to give 
of his wealth to the university or to a 
public library or to the Y. M. C. A. hall. 
More liberal salaries to our best public 
servants —the teachers—would soon revo- 
lutionize public sentiment and give us 
boys and girls who would not allow their 
rich uncles and aunts to die in peace 
without some public benefaction to per- 
petuate their memory. 

There are different ways of estimating 
social standing and importance. If 
Bostonians wish to form an estimate of a 
stranger, they ask: ‘‘What does he 
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know?’’ The New Yorkers ask: ‘‘What 
does he own?’’ The Philadelphians ask: 
‘*To what club does he belong?’ In 
Ancient Rome the test question was: 
** Quot pascit servos?’’ In modern par- 
lance this might be rendered: ‘‘ How 
many servants does he keep?’’ In the 
next century the test question by which 
cities will be estimated, will be: ‘‘ What 
salaries do the teachers get?” 


~~ 


A FEATHER IN LEBANON'S CAP. 








T the recent convention of School 

Directors in Lebanon county resolu- 
tions were passed showing a very ad- 
vanced state of school sentiment. We 
cull the following as specimens : 

‘That the minimum school term be 
eight months, and the minimum salary 
not less than $35.00 per month. 

‘*Whereas some school districts in 
Pennsylvania are using the State appro- 
priation to diminish local taxation or do 
away with it entirely, and are therefore 
depriving the schools in such districts of 
any benefit from the same, therefore be it 
resolved by this Association that, to be 
benefited by the appropriation and to 
secure a share of the same, each school 
district should raise for school purposes 
by local taxation a sum equal to the 
amount of the State appropriation appor- 
tioned to the said district.’’ 

At the recent election for School Di- 
rectors Dr. E. Marshall, of South Ann- 
ville township, was elected by a large 
majority on the distinct issue of an in- 
crease in the length of the school term. 
Although he belongs to the minority 
party, the opposing candidate for the 
office of School Director, who was known 
to favor a shorter school term, was de- 
feated when his ticket received the usual 
majority of about 250 votes. 

Lebanon is moving forward under the 
stimulus of Supts. Snoke and Boger. It is 
confidently predicted that every teacher 
in Lebanon county will be enrolled as a 
member of the State Teachers’ Association 
to be held at Mt. Gretna during the first 
week of July. The attendance will prob- 
ably rival that of the big meetings at 
Harrisburg, Reading, Allentown and 
Pottsville. The meeting will convene 
Tuesday, July 2d, for a three days session. 
Dr. E. T. Jeffers, principal of the York 
Collegrate Institute, is President of the 
State Association. 
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SUPT. CHAS. R. SKINNER. 





HE new Superintendent of Public In- 

struction of the State of New York, 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, was for six 
years deputy superintendent during the 
administration of Supt. A. S. Draper, and 
for the last three years has been a su- 
pervisor of the teachers’ institutes and 
of the training classes. Of Mr. Skinner’s 
fitness there can be noquestion. He was 
a successful teacher for years in district 
schools and academies. Then turning to 
newspaper work, he became a member of 
the board of education in the city of Wa- 
tertown, and held this position for nine 
years. His acquaintance with practical 
school work caused him to be recognized 
as the ‘‘ educational man’’ of the Board. . 

He was then for five terms a member of 
the Legislature, where his thorough 
knowledge of the public school system was 
recognized. Four years of service in the 
United States Congress followed, where 
Mr. Skinner kept educational interests in 
view, and strove to advance them by 
speeches, votes, and earnest efforts in nu- 
merous directions. On the election of Dr. 
Draper as State Superintendent, Mr. Skin- 
ner was selected by him for deputy super- 
intendent. In a public manner he has 
borne frequent witness to the ability and 
fidelity of his deputy by saying, ‘‘ he was 
the best deputy superintendent in the 
United States,’’ and that he ‘‘ owed to 
Mr. Skinner much of the success of his 
administration.’’ Besides the general 
work of a deputy superintendent, Mr. 
Skinner labored to assist and encourage 
the school commissioners to elevate the 
profession of teaching and to make the 
teacher’s work more honored. 

Under Mr. Crooker's administration 
Mr. Skinner was made supervisor of 
teachers’ institutes and training classes, 
the value of his services in this special 
line being generally acknowledged. The 
object of the Institutes and training classes 
has been to inspire teachers to higher aims 
and nobler efforts. Through them he 
would have the State uplift its schools and 
make the profession of teaching honora- 
ble, and invite and remunerate the ser- 
vices of every one who has special fitness 
for teaching. 

He holds that ‘‘ public education should 
aim to bring within reach of all, the 
humblest and poorest, the best culture of 
the age; to unfold the hopes and powers 


| of manhood and womanhood ; to make 
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those receiving its advantages and pro- 
tection, true, honest, and loyal citizens.’’ 
Possessing these high aims, marked ex- 
ecutive ability, long experience in educa- 
tional affairs, and the confidence of a 
public that seeks advancement through 
its schools, New York has found in him a 
man specially fitted for the important 
office to which he has been called. 


> 





KINDERGARTEN IN NEW YORK. 





HE Kindergarten is growing steadily 
in public favor. The child, espec- 
ially among the masses in the large cities, 
must be reached and influenced at a very 
early age. The Kindergarten must pre- 
cede the primary school, into which the 
pupil goes at the age of six or seven years. 
For the first time in its long history wo- 
men have attended a meeting in the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. It was, in 
many ways, a remarkable gathering. It 
was held in behalf of the Kindergarten 
Association, the object being primarily to 
obtain financial support for the Associa- 
tion, which desires to increase the num- 
ber of its kindergartens among the poor, 
and ultimately to induce the State or city 
to establish and carry on a system of 
kindergartens as an essential part of the 
public schools. It was declared that 
New York is behind Philadelphia, Boston 
and other cities in this matter, and that 
this country, as a whole, is behind Ger- 
many, France, and England. C. C. 
Beaman presided, and the speakers were 
Mr. Mason, Treasurer of the Association ; 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Joseph H. Choate 
and ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt. Among 
others interested in the movement are 
Mayor Strong, Bishop Potter, Charles S. 
Smith, Richard Watson Gilder and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. Mr. Beaman said that 
in the reorganization of the Board of Ed- 
ucation it was desired to secure the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners in favor of 
making kindergarten instruction a part of 
the public-school system. 
Mr. Beaman’s partner, Joseph H. 
Choate, in his address, however, said that 
he rather favored the continuance of the 
work by private philanthropy, because 
of the good that would be done by the 
personal contact of the wealthy persons 
interested in the charity with the poor 
people for whom it is chiefly intended. 
On motion of Mr. Hewitt a committee 
Was appointed to co-operate with the 
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Kindergarten Association in promoting 
its work and increasing its resources. 

The most important speech made at 
the meeting was by Abram S. Hewitt. 
He has the reputation in New York of 
always making the most thoughtful ad- 
dresses in any company where he is called 
upon to speak, and although he followed 
Beaman, Rainsford and Choate, he made 
easily the most interesting and significant 
speech. Mr. Choate, in his address, 
alluding to the fact that this is a city of 
the very rich and the very poor, said that 
we were living over a volcano and seemed 
oblivious of the fact. The peril to social 
order comes from the bottom, not the top, 
and education is the only lever by which 
the people at the bottom could lifted up. 
Mr. Hewitt in his speech elaborated this 
idea. He made an appeal for Kinder- 
gartens as the best solution of the great 
social question that confronts us. The 
child who reaches six years of age, hav- 
ing been rightly reared up to that time, 
will in after life almost surely be on the 
side of truth and honesty. The first im- 
pressions of childhood are imperishable 
seeds, and the State must see that they 
are planted in right soil. 

Mr. Hewitt’s references to the great 
questions of capital and labor and of 
Socialism were the most significant utter- 
ances of his speech. We are, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, approaching, 
he said, a crisis similar to that at the end 
of the eighteenth. It was a question 
whether the history of this conflict would 
be written in blood, like that of the 
French Revolution. He thought that 
all the signs are favorable for a peaceful 
settlement, but this would not be so 
if there is any further decline in the qual- 
ity of education, or restriction of its scope. 
A decline in the rate of education means 
an advance in the rate of crime, of pauper- 
ism, and of insanity. 

Rev. Dr. Rainsford in his speech charged 
the public schools of New York city with 
being about the worst in the country, and 
said he knew of one of them where 64 
children, ranging from six to sixteen years 
of age, speaking four different languages, 
only ten speaking English, were collected 
in one room, under the care and instruc- 
tion of one teacher, herself a voung girl. 
Among those who manifested their inter- 
est in the movement by attending the 
meeting was President Butler, one of the 
Trustees of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, who is over go years old. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


HE Round Table of the Superintend- 
ents and Principals of Western Penn- 
sylvania and Eastern Ohio held a three 
days’ session in Allegheny City, begin- 
ning January 31st. It was well attended, 
and the proceedings of much interest. 

Prof. Geo. F. Jewett opened the discus- 
sion at the first meeting on the subject, 
‘** What general change, if any, should be 
made in our course of study below the 
High School?’’ He isa Harvard man, 
an enthusiastic follower of Dr. Eliot, and 
showed that much is now taught in our 
Grammar schools which could well give 
give place to something better. He 
would teach much less arithmetic and 
geography, and substitute in their place 
manual training, science, and perhaps 
Latin. The discussion which followed 
showed that Mr. Jewett’s talk made an 
impression. 

** Special Teachers for Work below the 
High School’’ was presented by Superin- 
tendents Kendall, Morrow and others. 
The general feeling seemed to be in favor 
of supervisors for certain branches in 
large cities, but strongly against the 
special teacher where it is possible for the 
regular teacher to do the work. 

On Friday forenoon the visiting mem- 
bers inspected schools in the two cities of 
Allegheny and Pittsburg. At theafternoon 
meeting the first topic discussed was the 
Township High School. 

Supt. Watson, of Lawrence county, 
showed the necessity of such schools in 
the country districts. They would be 
the poor boy’s school, who could not 
afford to spend seven years in a prepara- 
tory school and college. They would 
elevate country life so that the people 
would not move to the villages in order 
to educate their children. 

Prof. Geo. H. Lamb advocated a syste- 
matic three years’ course of study for 
these schools. 
oversight of this matter. It should not 
be left to the judgment or caprice of the 
school board or principal. He submitted 
for inspection a course of study which 
was well received. 

Prof. Geo. L. Hamm, principal of the 
Braddock Township High School, fol- 
lowed with a paper on the teachers of 
country high schools and their qualifica- 
tions, which is found elsewhere in this 
number of 7he Journal. 








The State should have | 
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previous meeting of the Round Table to 
investigate the different systems of teach- 
ing primary reading, from which Supt. 
F. Treudley, of Youngstown, gave 
a very careful and comprehensive report 


| of the Word System as now used in the 


Brooklyn schools. Dr. J. M. Rice, the 
noted educational expert, was present, and 
gave a short talk replete with good sug- 
gestions and good sense. Supt. S. D. 
Sanor, of East Liverpool, Ohio, read a 
suggestive paper on ‘‘ Principles vs. Sys- 
tems,’’ in the teaching of primary read- 
ing. Miss Fundenberg, the author of the 
system which bears her name, explained 
her method at some length. Those 
approving the Pollard method plied her 
with questions, but she seemed ready at 
all points. 

The evening session was held in the 
Carnegie Music Hall. The large room, 
which seats nearly two thousand people, 
was filled with teachers and interested 
patrons. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Dr. Christy, of the Western 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Lewis Mc- 
Mullen, president of the Allegheny Board 
of School Controllers, introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Supt. Lewis H. 
Jones, of Cleveland, who in a scholarly 
pw presented ‘* The Artistic Touch in 

eaching,’’ after which Commissioner O. 
T. Corson, of Ohio, forcibly reminded the 
citizens of their duties to the public 
schools. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer closed the 
meeting with an address on manual train- 
ing, setting forth its necessity and advan- 
tages. 

The Saturday morning session, held in 
the High School Hall, was attended by 
the three hundred teachers of Allegheny 
City and many interested visitors from 
Pittsburg and adjacent towns. Supt. E. 
E. Mackey, of Butler, read a carefully 
prepared report from the Outlook Com- 
mittee. This paper also is given else- 
where in our present issue. 

Supt. C. A. Babcock, of Oil City, dis- 
cussed the question as to what a Superin- 
tendent may reasonably expect of his 
teachers in the way of professional study 
and professional spirit. He insisted that 
they should be in touch with nature study 
and child study. Supt. Jones said a super- 
intendent has a right toexpect everything 
as to professional spirit, and every teacher 
should pursue some course of special 
study under his direction. Some line of 
work in refreshment of study should 


A committee had been appointed ata | always be followed by teachers. 
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Supt. H. M. Mertz, of Steubenville, in 
discussing methods of testing teachers’ 
work, said the principal or superintend- 
ent, the parents and the public, can only 
superficially test this work. The power 
to resist temptation, which should be im- 
planted or strengthened, can not be re- 
corded in percents. The real test comes 
only in after life. Com. Corson followed, 
saying that while the teacher’s work can 
not be fully tested by an exantination, 
yet an examination will tell a great deal. 
He knew of no school where written ex- 
aminations are not given, although they 
are called tests, reviews, etc. 

Prof. J. L. Snyder, of Allegheny, was 
given a vote of thanks for his good work 
in arranging so strong a programme, and 
in carrying it out successfully. The next 
meeting of the Round Table will be at 
Youngstown, Ohio, during the month of 
October, exact date not yet determined. 


SAMUEL D. INGRAM. 
A TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. 


RIDAY forenoon of the last session of 
the Dauphin County Teachers’ Insti- 


tute was set apart for special exercises in 
memory of the late Samuel D. Ingram, 
the first superintendent of the county, 
who died June 30th, 1894, in the seventy- 


seventh year of his age. Appropriate 
resolutions were adopted by the Institute, 
after which a memorial paper was read by 
Mr. L. H. Gause, one of the Harrisburg 
teachers, and a nephew of the late 
Jonathan Gause, the noted Chester county 
teacher. Brief but touching addresses 
were made by Deputy Supt. Henry 
Houck, City Supt. L. O. Foose, Boro’ 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Director Geo. W. 
Enders, County Supt. R. M. McNeal, 
and others. The following is the formal 
address of Mr. Gause : 

‘*T fully concur in the sentiment ex- 
pressed by our worthy County Superin- 
tendent, that a tribute of respect should 
be paid to the memory of Samuel D. 
Ingram by the County Institute of Dau- 
phin county. I only regret that the duty 
of preparing such a memorial paper had not 
fallen on one more capable of doing it 
justice, but will say that no one is more 
willing than myself to place a garland 
upon the tomb of one so worthy as my 
friend, Mr. Ingram. 

“* Indeed, it is with mingled feelings of 
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sadness and pleasure I undertake the task 
assigned me by our County Superintend- 
ent. To prepare a memorial of the de- 
parted is ever a mournful task, but to 
prepare a memorial of an old friend, 
whom you have known in youth and old 
age, brings up events of the past which 
are fondly enshrined in memory, and 
which are sorrowful because they can 
never return. I can say of Mr. Ingram 
what Colonel McClure said of Governor 
Curtin, ‘ His death makes me feel lonely.’ 
He and I more than half a century ago 
were fellow-teachers in Harrisburg when 
it was only a borough. He taught the 
boys’ high school of the North ward and 
I the boys’ high school of the South 
ward, for there were but two wards. In- 
deed it was through him that I became a 
resident of the town. 

‘*Mr. Ingram was born at Centreville, 
Chester county, November goth, 1817. He 
died June 30th, 1894, nearly 77 years old, 
exceeding the psalmist’s threescore and 
ten by nearly seven years. Mr. Ingram’s 
father was Dr. John Ingram, who died 
when his son was six years old. His 
father’s sister, Ann Ingram, married 
Jonathan Gause, then a prominent teacher 
of Chester county, who taught for many 
years the West Chester Academy, and 
who afterwards conducted a large and 
popular boarding school at Unionville, 
Chester county. I might add in reference 
to Mr. Gause, even at the risk of being 
charged with family pride, as he is my 
uncle, there never was a teacher in Chester 
county so fondly remembered and so 
much respected even at this day by many 
prominent citizens as Jonathan Gause. 

**Mr. Ingram was trained in the home 
of this aunt and uncle, and educated in 
Mr. Gause’s school. Even at the early 
age of 17 he engaged in teaching a coun- 
try school at Sadsbury, Chester county, 
and in 1837, when but twenty years of 
age, came to Harrisburg and was elected 
teacher of the boys’ high school, North 
ward. There were three grades of school 
at that time ; the second grade was taught 
by Joseph Allison, afterwards Judge 
Allison. of Philadelphia ; the third grade 
by Mr. William Mitchell. Mr. Ingram 
taught this school for seven years and 
was eminently successful, as is proved by 
the testimony of some of our most influen- 
tial citizens who received much of their 
education under him. In evidence of 
this, when Dr. Charles Bombaugh pub- 
lished his excellent book called ‘ Glean- 
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ings from the Curious,’ he sent him a 
copy with the following written on the 
fly leaf: ‘To the best of teachers, Sam- 
uel D. Ingram, from his former pupil, 
Charles C. Bombaugh.’ 

**In 1844 he took the girls’ high school 
in the North ward and continued in 
charge of this school for many years. It 
was during this period that I became so 
intimately acquainted with him, and a 
friendship was formed that was never 
broken. They say poets are born. It is 
equally true of teachers; training and 
education may enlarge their capabilities, 
but the true teacher must be born—born 
with a teacher’s intuitions, his tact, and 
iudgment. 

**On this point I beg leave to quote 
from an editorial in the Harrisburg 7@/e- 
graph of July 2d, as follows: 

‘**Mr. Ingram was an enthusiast in 
his profession. Stimulated in his duties 
as teacher by the same high sense which 
nerved him in his advanced office, and 
assisted by a natural faculty for teaching, 
he was unusually successful in his calling, 
and his sympathy with pupils in the diffi- 
culties which lie in the pathway of know- 
ledge won the esteem of those in his 
charge, which is expressed in the univer- 
sal regret over his demise. It was not 
an unusual occurrence for old pupils who 
had moved to distant points to make it 
their pleasure, when in his neighborhood, 
to call on him to express their love and 
esteem, based on their appreciation of his 
kindness to them and his efforts for them 
in their school days.’ 

““Mr. Ingram was not only a born 
teacher, he had also the scientist’s love 
for knowledge and the philosopher's de- 
votion to nature. I know whereof I 
speak. He and I studied botany together 
and gathered specimens of plants from the 
hills and valleys of Dauphin and Cum- 
berland counties. However fatigued 
with school duties, he was never too tired 
to go botanizing. I well remember with 
what ecstatic delight the discovery of a 
new plant filled him. On one occasion, 
while he and I were going through the 
woods in Cumberland county, he found a 
rare flower, one that he had read of but 
never seen; he dropped on his knees and 
surrounded it with his arms as though he 
would embrace it. 

‘*In 1854 when the law was passed pro- 
viding for the election of county superin- 
tendents of the public schools, Mr. In- 
gram was elected the first superintendent 
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of Dauphin county ; of course there was 
no city superintendent then, and Mr. In- 
gram had the superintendence of all the 
schools in Dauphin county. He was re- 
tained in this office four terms, or twelve 
consecutive years. He was succeeded 
by Mr. LaRoss in 1866, but was again 
elected in 1872, and served until June rst, 
1875, making in all fifteen years. 
Although but poorly paid and obliged to 
eke out his meager salary of $300 per 
annum by teaching his school in Harris- 
burg, the amount of labor he performed 
was truly wonderful. At this day when 
the public schools have attained an en- 
during and deserved popularity, we can 
form but feeble conception of the indiffer- 
ence, nay, often open hostility, manifested 
to the ‘free school system’ at that time. 

‘*Mr. Ingram, as the first superinten- 
dent in the county, struggled for years to 
create a public sentiment favorable to a 
better system of education. He performed 
every duty with untiring zeal and energy. 
He visited the schools in the different dis- 
tricts, urged the directors to visit them 
with him, examined teachers, not only at 
fixed periods, but privately, nights and 
mornings. Here he encountered great 
difficulties. Many of the teachers were 
unfit for the work. Many of them would 
tell him candidly, ‘I am not scholarly 
enough to teach. I have not looked 
at a book in a long time, but the 
directors want me to take their school.’ 
Competent teachers were not then to be 
had. Our Normal schools had not been 
instituted, and the superintendents as 
well as the directors were obliged éo select 
the best that were offered. When grant- 
ing certificates, he always urged upon 
the applicants the necessity of a more 
thorough preparation for their work. His 
influence in this direction was very great. 
He encouraged competent young men 
and women to make teaching a life busi- 
ness—a profession—and many were thus 
induced to do this. 

‘In every report to the State Superin- 
tendent he urged upon the directors and 
people to give greater attention to the ed- 
ucation of our youth. In his report of 
October, 1856, he quotes the following 
beautiful sentiment : ‘When, oh, when! 
will the chrysalis be broken that seems to 
bind the minds of the sons of Penn, and 
wake their souls to action and vigor for 
the good of posterity? May the glad tid- 
ings soon go forth that the Keystone 
State is redeemed from her lethargy. 
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May her valleys take up the joyful sound 
and bear it to the hills, and the hills echo 
it to the mountains, and the mountains 
give it to the breezes to bear it onward 
through the world.’ 

‘‘Mr. Ingram, after years of earnest 
work and inadequate compensation, had 
the satisfaction of seeing a great advance 
in public sentiment. The people and di- 
rectors took greater interest in the cause ; 
his salary was increased ; and teachers re- 
ceived better pay and came better pre- 
pared to do justice to their noble calling. 
And what calling can be more noble than 
that of training the immortal mind? He 
advocated the organization of teachers for 
the purpose of advancing the cause of ed- 
ucation. He contended also that Normal 
Schools for the better preparation of 
teachers should be established by our 
State. In November, 1855, the first 
county institute was organized in Harris- 
burg, and since that time its sessions have 
been held annually. District institutes 
were also organized about the same time 
and still continue their sessions. In 1857 
the law was passed making provision for 
the establishment of Normal Schools, 
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which have been so successful in fitting 
young men and women for their great 
work. 

‘*Mr. Ingram was a member of the State 
and National Associations of Teachers, 
and in 1864 was president of the annual 
meeting of the former, which met at 
Altoona. 

‘* He was not only an educator, but was 
also an influential citizen—at one time a 
member of our City Council and for years 
a member of the Board of Control. He 
was prominent in many of the humane 
and social organizations of the city, anda 
consistent member of the Presbyterian 
church. Always a good citizen and a 
lover of this country, he cared little or 
nothing for empty fame. His ambition 
was to do good, to benefit his fellows and 
make the world better for his living. We 
sincerely believe that June 30th witnessed 
his ascension to a higher and better 
sphere, that he was welcomed by the 
happy plaudit, ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things. Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ ”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, March, 1895. 
Mr. E. E. MILLER was commissioned to 
the office of City Superintendent, Bradford 
City, February 5th, 1895, to fill the unex- 
pired term of H. R. Roth, deceased. 


OO —oO—X 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
were issued January 18, 1895, to College 
graduates: 

103. Urban C. E. Gutelius, Littlestown, 
Adams county, graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall college. 

104. Sylvia Anderson, Pittsburg, graduate 
of Westminster college. 

105. J. B. Richey, New Brighton, Beaver 
county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

106. Jno. Vaughn Keller, Le Roysville, 
Bradford county, graduate of Lafayette 
college. 

107. Margaret Hartman, Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

108. Flora A. Mowbry, Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

109. Geo. I. Wright, Meadville, Crawford 
county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

110. H. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, graduate of Allegheny college. 





111. James Eldon, Lock Haven, Clinton 
county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

112. Mary J. Pitcock, Homeville, Greene 
county, graduate of Waynesburg college. 

113. Joseph Hillpot, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, graduate of Pennsylvania college. 

114. Wm. U. Kistler, Lynnville, Lehigh 
county, graduate of Muhlenberg college. 

115. C. P. Bastian, Maple Hill, Lycoming 
county, graduate of Pennsylvania college. 

116. C. D. Bogart, Pittsburg, graduate of 
Heidelberg college. 

117. Joseph T. Evans, Linfield, Montgom- 
ery county, graduate of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 

118. Albert D. Wannemaker, East Strouds- 
burg, Monroe county, graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall college. 

119. S. J. Pawling, Selinsgrove, Snyder 
county, graduate of Lafayette college. 

120. J. P. Breidinger, Mansfield, Tioga 
county, graduate of Lafayette college. 

121. Olive Porter, New Wilmington, Law- 
rence county, graduate of Westminster col- 
lege. 

122. A. J. Eckles, New Castle, Lawrence 
county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

The following certificates were issued 
March 14, 1895 : 

123. O. W. Kitchell, Lock Haven, Clinton 
county, graduate of Columbia college. 
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124. R. W. Perkins, Lock Haven, Clinton 
county, graduate of Bucknell University. 

125. Luella Aumack, Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin county, graduate of Wellesley college. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson : Very inter- 
esting and instructive Local Institutes were 
held during the month at Leechburg, Spring 
Church and Dayton. The one at Spring 
Church was well attended, the house being 
crowded at every session. Rev. Kelly, prin- 
cipal of the Eldersridge Academy, and Prof. 
Sumstine, of Apollo, were present and took 
an active part in all the discussions. Frank 
R. Hindman, esq., of Clarion, delivered his 
oo lecture on ‘‘ Compensation ’’ at the 

yton Institute. On the 15th of February, 
the executive committee of the School 
Directors’ Association of the county met in 
the Superintendent’s office and decided to 
hold the next regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in the Court House at Kittanning, on 
Thursday, August isth, at ro a. m. A 
programme of exercises was also adopted, 
which will be printed and sent to every 
director in the county. All will be urged to 
attend and take part in the discussions. The 
topics are of a practical nature, having 
special reference to the schools of Armstrong 
county. It is hoped that this meeting will 
be well attended and that great benefits 
may result to the schools through the efforts 
of this Association. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The educational 
meetings held during the month were very 
largely attended. This is especially true of 
New Enterprise, Baker’s Summit, Wood- 
bury, and Waterside. In the last three 
places named the meetings were held in 
churches, and yet there was not sufficient 
seating capacity. At New Enterprise, where 
we met in a school-house, many could not 
get into the room. Excellent programmes 
were rendered, and the closest attention was 
held for three hours in some places. Mr. J. 
K. Ritchey, and others of the leading 
teachers, rendered valuable help. Mr. Bar- 
ley, of Baker's Summit, director-elect, gave 
an interesting talk. The music at New 
Enterprise was of special merit. All who 
had a part seemed to vie with one another 
to make the meeting as profitable as possible 
to all present. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman : Local Institutes 
were held in Birdsboro, Sinking Spring 
and Topton. 

BuTLER—Supt. McCullough: Local In- 
stitutes have been held in all the districts 
of the county. All were well attended by 
teachers, directors, and patrons. Evans 
City Board has decided to build a handsome 
brick school-house. Graded schools have 
been formed in Winfield and Jefferson town- 
ships. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Morrellville trans- 
ferred eight schools to the beautiful new 





brick building just completed. They can 
now boast of one of the most complete 
buildings in the State, modern in every part, 
heated and ventilated by the Bennett and 
Peck system, which is an improvement “oe 
the Smead-Wills plan. Barr township has 
put charts and unabridged dictionaries into 
every school, and a set of maps into most of 
them. This is a wonderful step for Barr in 
the right direction. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The vigorous 
and decided action of the County Directors’ 
Association upon matters of school legisla- 
tion illustrates the exceeding value of such 
an organization. Their opinions voice the 
sentiments of the well-wishing citizenship 
of the county. Over thirty districts were 
represented. Our schools will never be 
better than the directors make them. The 
districts regularly represented at these con- 
ventions are making more progress than 
those not, or rarely, represented. When the 
—— learn enough to allow the expenses 
of directors attending these meetings, then 
improvement will begin where it is much 
needed. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer : The Local Institute 
work is still going on. Meetings were held 
during the month at E. Brady, Foxbury, 
Squirrel Hill, and Edenburg. Prof. S. C. 
Hepler lectured toa full house at Squirrel 
Hill, and J. M. Thompson, one of Licking 
township’s energetic teachers, lectured the 
same night at Edenburg. The School 
Boards have all made an effort to comply 
with the law relative to the out-houses. 
Two or three districts are still behind in 
this respect, but the directors assure me 
they will be replaced by good ones next 
summer. Salem needs another school at the 
town of Salem; and Farmington needs 
another at Leeper Station. I find there 66 
pupils in school, and six or eight out of 
school, while the two schools at Tylerburg, 
to which some of the Station children go, 
are both full, one having 45 and the other 41 
pupils. I think it would be wise for the 
Board to provide at least temporarily for 
another school at the Station. The Salem 
directors intend to provide a third school at 
Salem borough. A great religious revival 
was experienced in the Clarion State Normal 
School, resulting in the conversion of more 
than ninety students. This spendid result 
was due to the efforts put forth by members 
of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A., which 
maintain organizations in the school. 

CLiinton—Supt. Snyder: A largely at- 
tended Local Institute was held at Woolrich, 
February 15th and 16th. Considerable in- 
terest was manifested in popular education. 
Rich’s woolen mill, the principal industry 
of the place, was closed during the day, thus 
permitting the employees to attend the 
meeting. Interesting teachers’ meetings 
have also been held during the month in 
Flemington and Salona. 

CoLuMBiA—Supt. Johnston: Successful 
Local Institutes were held at Berwick, Still- 
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water, and Jameson City. Profs. Noetling, 
Allen, and Miss McMollen, of the Blooms- 
burg Normal School, assisted at these meet- 
ings. Very creditable and practical work 
was done by the teachers of the district for 
which these meetings were held. 
Juntata—Supt. arshall: During the 
month of January I made my second visit to 
the schools of Walker, Spruce Hill, Turbett 
and Milford townships, and of Patterson and 
Port Royal boroughs. Except ina few cases 
about half a day was spent in each. I was 
accompanied by 28 directors, and had the 
pleasure of meeting 38 citizens in the 
schools. In most cases thorough work is 
being done. The Local Institutes held at 
Thompsontown and Walnut were well at- 
tended by citizens. A better attendance on 
the part of the teachers would add much to 
the success of these meetings, Durin 
February successful and interesting Inst1- 
tutes were held at Mexico, McCoysville and 
McAllisterville. At the first, Prof. Myers, 
of Huntingdon, gave a very entertaining 
lecture on ‘*‘ Education in the Community;”’ 
and at the last, Rev. J. C. Reighard lectured 
on the subject of ‘‘ Working and Shirking,”’ 
the lecture was highly appreciated by both 
teachers and people. So interesting are our 


Local Institutes that we cannot secure a 
room large enough to accommodate the 

ple. I believe that we are prepared, in 
the schools of Juniata county, to instruct, 
guide, and direct the minds and mould the 


characters of our future citizens, if we can 
succeed in having all the children of school 
age regular in attendance. Washington's 
birthday was observed in a number of 
districts. 

LACKAWANNA — Supt. Taylor: Many 
schools are much depleted by scarlet fever 
and other diseases. In several districts, 
where buildings are heated by steam and 
hot air, directors have been obliged to put 
in stoves. The schools of South Abingdon 
were closed for a week, on account of deep 
snow and severity of weather. Some 
schools were closed February 22d, and in 
others Washington day exercises were held. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The average 
attendance in schools during February was 
poor and irregular. The rigors of winter 
and an epidemic of measles and whooping 
cough practically put our children in quar- 
antine. Early in the season our schools 
were exceptionally well attended and pros- 

rous. ‘‘Hard times’’ have also contri- 

uted to a general feeling that is somewhat 
antagonistic to the progress of healthful 
school sentiment. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: I have visited 
every school-room in the county, and find 
the schools, with but few exceptions, in 
excellent condition. The adoption of free 
books has done wonders for our schools. 
Local institutes have been held at Volant, 
Rose Point, and New Bedford. I had the 
pleasure of being present at the first two 
meetings, and of assisting in the exercises. 
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I find our teachers steadily advancing by 
reading professional works. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The Directors’ 
Association convened February 16th at Leb- 
anon. Notwithstanding the badly drifted 
condition of the roads uearly one-half of the 
members were present. The wide-awake 
Director feels that he cannot afford to miss 
these meetings. State Supt. Schaeffer was 
present, and delivered an excellent address, 
which we hope will bear much good fruit. 
Mr. W. L. Black, of Jackson district, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Central High Schools.’’ The fol- 
lowing are the most important of the reso- 
lutions adopted: That the present provision 
for school supervision in the country schools 
is inadequate, and we therefore urge a 
method of closer supervision of said schools; 
that the minimum school term be eight 
months; that the minimum salary be not 
less than $35 a month, and that no one who 
is indolent or indifferent in school work, or 
who does not aim to keep well informed as 
to educational literature, or who is of an 
immoral character or of intemperate habits, 
should apply either to the Superintendent 
for a certificate, or to the school boards for 
employment as a teacher; that the number 
of provisional certificates granted by a Su- 
erintendent to one person should be lim- 
ited to three; that to be benefited by the 
appropriation, and to secure a share of the 
same, each school district should raise, by 
local taxation, for school purposes, a sum 
equal to the amount of the State appropria- 
tion allotted to said district; and that a law 
should be enacted and enforced by the Leg- 
islature of the State providing for the com- 
pulsory attendance of school children. 
LEHIGH—Supt. ms | : At our last County 
Institute we organized a County Teachers’ 
Reading Union. About 150 of our teachers 
have already enrolled and are pursuing a 
prescribed course of reading. The books 
selected for the work of the first year are 
Waymarks for Teachers and Painter's His- 
tory of Education. We propose to hold an 
examination and grant certificates to those 
who have pursued the course. Most of our 
schools were kept open on Washington’s 
birthday, but celebrated the day with proper 
exercises. In many of our schools the 
attendance for the last month was not as 
regular as it should have been, owing to bad 
weather and the prevalence of measles. 
LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: On the 15th 
and 16th of February a very successful Local 
Institute was held at Cambra. Prof. C. H. 
Albert, of Bloomsburg, gave an excellent 
address on Friday evening. Saturday was 
devoted to a discussion of various educa- 
tional topics, and much interest was mani- 
fested by teachers and patrons of the schools. 
LycoMING—Supt. Becht: The midwinter 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association was 
held at Montoursville, February 23d. It was 
the largest and most enthusiastic meeting 
of the Association ever held. Among the 
questions discussed were, ‘‘ The Place of 
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History in the Public Schools,’ ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Duty to his Profession,’’ ‘‘ Shall 
there be any Change in the Requirements 
for Teacher’s Certificates ?’’ and ‘‘ Town- 
ship High Schools.’’ The following were 
the subjects of short addresses delivered : 
‘*The Rainy Day in School,’’ ‘‘ Seat Work 
for Little Folks,’’ ‘‘ The Teacher's Reward,”’ 
and ‘‘School-room Decorations.’’ At the 
evening session Prof. Lincoln Hulley, of 
Bucknell University, delivered a lecture on 
‘* Riley, the Hoosier Poet.”’ 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper : All the schools 
of the county, except the towns and 
boroughs, have now been visited twice. 
They are all doing well, but some improve- 
ments are still needed, that is, out-door 
improvements, to out-houses, fences, doors, 
and shutters ; book-cases are also needed for 
the proper care of the books. A number of 
our teachers complain that they are not 
fully supplied with the necessary text- 
books ; a few, indeed, condemn the free text- 
book system. Phonics and the use of 
diacritical marks are taught in a number of 
our schools, but these subjects do not receive 
the attention they should; we expect im- 
provement along this line. The Local In- 
stitutes held at Lewistown and Milroy were 
each a success. I appreciate the willingness 
of directors to accompany me in my visit to 
the schools ; the presence of directors in the 
schools not only shows a proper interest, 
but has a good effect upon the schools. We 
hope by another year to have more seven- 
months school terms. 

MonrROE—Supt. Serfass: Several Local 
Institutes were beld during the month, at 
Brodheadville, Sciota, and Saylorsburg. 
These meetings proved highly interesting 
and inspiring, being well attended by direct- 
ors and patrons. Prof. E. L. Kemp assisted 
at Brodheadville. Two more Institutes had 
been announced for two other points in the 
county, but could not be held on account of 
stormy weather. The principals and direc- 
tors of the E. Stroudsburg public schools 
took active measures towards procuring a 
school library. Prof. E. L. Kemp delivered 
a lecture in the interest of the project, and 
with encouraging results. This is a step in 
the right direction, making provision for 
those who have /earned to read, that they 
may henceforth read fo learn. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman : 
Four Local Institutes were held during the 
month as follows: Leck Kill, Snydertown, 
Herndon, and Turbotville. More than 
ordinary interest was manifested in these 
meetings by the teachers, directors and 
patrons. We wish to express our approval 
of the preparation and work done by all 
teachers, and especially by those who have 
just entered the profession. As far as heard 
from the following additional districts have 
adopted the ‘‘ Graded Course of Study ;”’ 
Lower Mahanoy, Rush, Snydertown, 
Shamokin and Upper Mahanoy. Delaware 
has placed in ab of her fifteen school- 
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rooms some new furniture, well finished 
hard-wood book-cases, and the latest up-to- 
date ‘‘Complete School Chart.’’ Turbot- 
ville and McEwensville have each a 15 vol. 
encyclopedia and a good working library. 
Most of our six-month schools will close 
about the 2oth of March. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: Local Institutes 
were held this month at Liverpool, Newport, 
Marysville and Landisburg, all of which 
were well attended and very successful. Of 
the 190 teachers in the county, 145 attended 
one or more of these Institutes, and all 
present, with very few exceptions, took an 
active part in the proceedings. Most of our 
schools were open on Washington’s birth- 
day, and in many of them exercises appro- 
priate to the day were held. 

SNYDER--Supt. Bowersox : The Joint In- 
stitute at Richfield was well attended by 
the leading teachers of Snyder and Juniata 
counties. This occasion seems to call forth 
more than any other the full measure of 
interest, enthusiasm and activity of the 
teachers in attendance, and right heartily 
did each one respond to his and her ap- 
pointed duty. Our expectations have been 
agreeably disappointed during the past 
month by the unexcelled attendance in the 
country schools during the recent blizzard. 
Almost every school I visited during this 
weather was well attended. The teachers 
throughout the county deserve a great deal 
of praise for making their exercises so 
interesting that boys and girls in the re- 
mote rural districts are willing to walk 
from two to three miles, through snow- 
drifts piled fence-high, to get to school. 
Many parents also are worthy of special 
recognition for the meritorious service they 
render their district school in hauling their 
children to and from school, thereby keep- 
ing up the attendance, maintaining the 
interest and life of the school, and co- 
operating with the teacher in gradually yet 
surely raising the standard, and effectually 
frowning down any spirit of truancy that 
might assert itself. Surely I can predict 
great good from the signs of the times for 
the schools of Snyder county. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert : Owing to the 
deep snow, which in some sections of the 
county rendered the roads impassable, the 
visitation of schools was for a few weeks 
impossible. All but nine schools have been 
visited, however, and a number of schools 
along main roads have been visited twice. 
The attendance has been excellent consider- 
ing the severity of the winter. I am espec- 
ially pleased with the work of many of our 
teachers who are beginners this year. The 
schools in general are prosperous. Du 
Shore supplied new slate-boards throughout. 
Cherry put new book-cases in all its rooms. 

T1oGA—Supt. Raesly : During the month 
successful Local Institutes were held at 
Little Marsh, Morris, Millerton, Canoe 
Camp, Lawrenceville and Marshfield. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Almost without 
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exception the schools of the county are 
doing good work. The hold our public 
schools have upon the pupils is shown in 
the fact that notwithstanding the almost 
impassable condition of the roads, the 
attendance has not been materially lessened. 
Several districts have organized reading cir- 
cles for the professional advancement of the 
teachers. A judicious course of study has 
been recommended. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Much interest 
is being taken in our Local Institutes by 
patrons, directors and teachers. The 
‘*Township High School’’ and other live 
subjects are being thoroughly discussed. 
The people seem to be in favor of a longer 
school-term. Our schools are doing well. 

WARREN — Supt. Putnam: A _ school 
library has been started at Sheffield. Mr. 
Jerry Crary, a member of the School Board, 
contributed some 400 volumes, and others 
are expected to help. Three Local Institutes 
were held during the month, at Columbus, 
Sugar Grove, and McGraw. Owing to the 
impassable condition of the roads, the 
meeting at McGraw was not largely at- 
tended. The other meetings were very suc- 
cessful. Much interest is Sele aroused in 
school work by these gatherings. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich:: Three 
new schools were organized this month: 
two in North Huntingdon township, and 
one in Lagrange Independent district. The 
attendance in the rural districts has been 
very poor on account of the deep snow. A 
few schools had no pupils at all during part 
of one week. A very successful Joint Insti- 
tute was held at Pleasant Unity, including 
the teachers of Unity and Mt. Pleasant 
township. About 60 teachers were present 
and a most profitable time was spent. Never 
have our teachers taken more interest in 
Local Institutes. 

BRADpocK—Supt. Keefer: A very enjoy- 
able and instructive institute was held on 
March 7th. Prof. J. P. Stephens read an 
excellent paper on ‘Civics in the Public 
Schools.’’ Principal Sunshine, of the 
Apollo schools, gave an instructive talk on 
‘Nature Studies.’’ Receptions were held 
in the various schools, at which about 700 
citizens were present to inspect the work on 
exhibition, also a number of teachers from 
surrounding districts. All expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with the work. 

Du Bots—Supt. Garrison : Five new mem- 
bers were elected at the February elec- 
tion. The Board thinks of putting a 
new system of heating in the high 
school building. The high school, or- 
ganized September last, is popular; wlli 
graduate five, nearly all of whom will return 
next year for special work. The pupils 
from the parochial schools are gradually 
coming over to us. Had 28 visits from 
directors and over 100 from patrons and 
others. Board voted to have but eight 
months’ school. This is due partly to a 
lack of funds, but perhaps more to a desire 
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to start the new buildings as early as possi- 
ble, so as to be ready by September rst. 

ERIg Ciry—Supt. Missimer: One of our 
buildings—an eight-room house—was de- 
stroyed by fire February 11th. The Board 
has just contracted to replace it*by a ten- 
room building; and another of the same 
size will be erected in another part of the 
city to meet the growing enrollment. These 
are not to exceed $30,000 each in cost. 

HAZLE TOWNSHIP (Luzerne county) — 
Supt. Mulhall: The merits and demerits of 
a compulsory education law formed a topic 
for discussion at our February Institute. 
After a spirited debate, the question was 
submitted to a vote of the teachers present. 
A majority voted against such a law. 

Mount CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our di- 
rectors endorsed the bill for High Schools 
and sent a man to urge our representatives 
to push the matter. We have already filled 
every building at our disposal and the town, 
is still growing. Our teachers are syste- 
matically taking up White’s School Manage- 
ment, and most of those who do not hold 
permanent certificates are — two 
evenings a week for drill, preparing for the 
examination. 

SHARON—Supt. Canon : Special exercises 
of a patriotic nature were held in all the 
schools on Washington’s birthday. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated with pic- 
tures, flags, and bunting. Eight hundred 
and forty-five visits were made by patrons, 
and twenty by directors. The people, pupils 
and teachers seemed to enjoy the occasion 
very much. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The cold 
weather and the prevalence of measles 
interfered quaaidenebiy with the work of the 
month. The schools were in session Feb- 
ruary 22d. Exercises appropriate to the 
day were held in each room, and many of 
the patrons were present to witness them. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: Our School 
Board has selected a site and is making 
preparation for the erection of a new four- 
room building to be located in the sixth 
ward. The result of the February election 
in its bearing upon the question of increas- 
ing the indebtedness of the district, for the 
se? ose of a new Central High School 

uilding, was unfavorable to the project ; 
it was defeated by only four votes. It was 
a sore disappointment to the Board and the 
citizens who favor better school accommo- 
dations ; but it will be brought before the 

eople again next year, and it is confidently 

elieved that the measure will then be sus- 
tained by a large majority of the voters, 
who are now in position to better understand 
the plans of the Board and the necessity for 
such a building. After an illness of three 
months, I have resumed work, devoting the 
past two weeks to the supervision of schools, 
which I found in good condition. We have 
an excellent corps of teachers and expect to 
complete a very successful term of nine 
months, about the roth of June. 
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1. When early morning’s ruddy light Bids man tolabor go; We haste with scythes all rote. and tae The 
2. The cheerful lark sings sweet and clear, The black-bird chirps away,And all is lively,sprightly here Like 
3. The maidens come in eens train, And skip along their way, Rejoiced to tread the grassy plain And 
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meadow grass to mow. We mow-ers,dal de ral day, We cut the lil -ies and— 

mer-ry, mer-ry May. We mow-ers, dal de ral day, We roll the swaths of green— 

toss the new-mown hay. The maid-ens, dal de ral day, They rake the lil - iesand— 
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ha! ba! ha! ha! ha! ha! Hey, dey, dey, yes, hey, dey, dey, We cut the lil-ies and Ai, 

ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Hey, dey, dey, yes, hey, dey, dey, We roll the swaths of green hay. 

ha! nat ha! ha! ha! ha! Hey, dey, dey, yes, hey, dey, dey, They rake the lil-ies and hay. 
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1. The mill-wheels are clapping; the brook turns them round, clip, clap! By day and by night 1s the 

2. How bu-sy the _— are in turn-ing the stone, clip, clap! And grinding so fine-ly the 
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grain i badie page clip, clap! T i and ev - 4 4 - be That 
grain we have grown, clip, clap! T ak -e ir for the bak - in gwilluse, And 
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we may have bread wee be glad like a bird, clip, clap, clip, clap, clip, clap! 
make us a roll, or a cake if we choose, clip, clap, _ clip, clap, clip, clap! 
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